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'T may not be amiſs to premiſe, as an 
introduction to this work, that the fol- 


lowing pages were not iinade public with 
a deſign of inſtructing. men early bred to 
huſbandry ; ; but to give Gentlemen, who 
may think proper to uſe a certain quantity 
of land, either for amuſement or con- 
venience, ſuch an inſight into the nature 
of farming, as will enable them to check 
the negligence, correct the ignorance, or 


detect the impoſition, of ſervants. 


There is not 2 more healthful, rational, 


or more pleaſing amuſement in rural life 


dan agriculture, nor does any one thing, 
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independent of profit from ſale, yield a fami- 
ly more conveniences, or in greater plenty, 
than a farm: but it muſt be a ſatisfaction 
at the ſame time, not to pay more for thoſe 
conveniences than neceſſary. To thoſe | 
gentlemen who ſeldom examine their ac- 
counts, or look into the application of 
their money, this treatiſe will be uſeleſs : | 
5 they take ſervants with good characters, 
and to their honeſty they truſt the whole. 
Few bailiffs, with a ſtated ſalary, are much 
in their maſter's intereſt; they crop the 
land, perhaps, and poſlibly keep it in good 
condition; but the expence with which it 
is done, is no part of their conſideration. 
A farmer s chief gains ariſe from making 
his land produce as much as poſlible, and 
doing the buſineſs at as little expence as he 


can. For this purpoſe, he takes the ad- 


vantage of ſeaſons, attends to his team, 


that his horſes are in health, kept ſo with-. 
out waſte of provender, and that they work 
a certain number of hours; he takes care 


to 
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INTRODUCTION, 


to employ no hands but what are abſolute. 
| ly neceſſary; gives no more for labour 
than his neighbours; ſees that his labourers 


fill up their time, work their ſtated hours, 


and neither rob him of nor waſte his pro- 
perty; he gets his harveſt properly in. 
whilſt the weather is fine, buys in his ſtock 
at the beſt hand, and gets a market price 
for all he ſells. But, does every gentle- 


man's bailiff do this? No. His maſter's eye 
is ſeldom upon him; his account is ſcarce 


ever looked at; and he is found more in 
the intereſt of the employed than his em- 
: ployer. I have ſeen twenty men in a hays 


field, and about a hay-rick, when half the 
number would have been ſufficient ; they 
have ſtood in one another's Way, and half 


| their time they have been idle; inſtead of 
taking advantage of the dry time, and 


working till dark, they have quitted at ſix, 


and left the rick to the mercy of the 
weather. This a farmer never ſuffers; and 


it is by this, and other things, that gentle- 


INTRODUCTION. 

men loſe by farming. But, would they 
occaſionally look into the buſineſs them 

ſelves (and none but ſuch can ever expect 
to profit by it), they would very ſoon find, 
their account in it, and it would fill up 


many a liſtleſs hour. 


| To gentlemen fond of riding, wichout 
an object i in view, even riding becomes irk- 


ſome; but were they, when i in the country, 
to 1 about their farm every fine day, 


each gate opening with a latch ; were they 
to examine at ſuch times the improvement 
| of their cattle, the condition of their team 
and implements, the ſtate of their fences, 
the cleanneſs of their grounds, the rich- 
neſs of their meadows , and the luxuriance 
5 of their crops ; new pleaſures would daily 
riſe before them, and their morning's ſaun- 
ter would be delightful. To ſuch perſons - 
experiments occaſionally made upon an N 
acre ar two of ground, under their own 
immediate direction, would throw new 
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lights upon huſbandry, be uſeful to the 


world, and amuſing to themſelves : but to 
make ſuch experiments of real uſe, mi- 


= nutes ſhould be kept of every circumſtance 
reſpecting them; the nature of the ſoil, 


the number of ploughings and harrowings, : 
the quantity and kind of manure, the 


15 quantity of ſeed ſown, the time of ſowing, : 


the weather, the cultivation till. harveſt , 


the time of cutting, the produce when 
threſhed, and every other particular ; and a 
comparing theſe at home with former, or 
ſimilar, crops, would afford no unpleaſ- 


ing amuſement in a wet morning. But, 
whilſt I am ſtudying the intereſt of others, 
I am forgetting my own. I am finding 


em ployment for gentlemen, who may dread 
employ, and under a notion of recom» 
mending my book, I am thus, perhaps, 


deſtroying its ſucceſs. For any uſeful em- 


ploy to men of fortune, i in the preſent age, 
is irkſome to think of. They waſte the 


B important 


INTRODUCTION: 
important hours, and rideer away their 
life 1 in Tri iftes. 


Since the followin; g pages were written, 
the price of grain 1s conſiderably reduced : 
years ago, wheat was ſold at fourteen | 
| pounds a load: now it will ſcarce fetch 

eight. The prices, however, here ſtated, 
are nearly the average. | 
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Practical Huſbandry. 


FT HERE being 2 general rage for 
A Farming throughout the kingdom, 
among men of landed property, and among 
others who take it up under a principle 

of amuſement, or gain, the Author of this 
work flatters himſelf, the following pages 

will be very acceptable to the Public; par- 
ticularly, as the many treatiſes on farning 
hitherto publiſhed, are ſo crowded with 

e theory, 
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theory, new experiments, and ſpecula- 


tions, that, inſtead of being uſeful to coun- 


try gentlemen, they have ever miſled them; 


and, after the trial of a number of years, 
have ſhewn, that farming, to them, in- 
ſtead of producing profit, has brought 


on a conſiderable loſs. The fact i in ſhort i i8 
this: fach books have induced gentlemen 


to try new methods, and follow them in all 
the round of idle ſpeculation, when they 
ſhould have purſued that plainmethod which x 


every farmer follows. Thus have they attri- 


buted their loſs, to the diſhoneſty of ſervants, 
which, in fact, aroſe from their want of 
| knowledge in the buſineſs of farming; 4 


whereas, had they never r looked into ſuch 


"nooks of. agriculture as are now extant, 


but depen ided even on the little knowledge 


and experience of an honeſt country ſer- 


vant, bred to the plough, they would have 


reaped an advantage ; though not equal 


5 perhaps to the farmer who has followed 
the buſineſs his whole lile. 
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PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY. 3 
To correct theſe miſtakes, and point out 


chat method of agriculture which every: 
experienced farmer purſues, is the deſign 
of this Work; and the Author perſuades 
himſelf, that, if his inſtructions are ob- 
ſerved and attended to, there is no land in 
this kingdom but will, while it amuſes 


the cultivator , yield him 4 conſiderable 


| profit. He does not wiſh to deter gentle- 
men from trying experiments, or follow- 
ing new methods; but, if they wiſh to 
profit by farming, ſuch experiments, or 
new methods, muſt be made only occafion- 
ally. The loſs of a few pounds on one 


acre of land is of no conſequence; but 


when that one is extended to ſome hun- 


dreds, it diſcourages the enquirer, and 


leads him to attribute that to the diſhoneſty 


of ſervants, the poorneſs of the ſoil, or bad 


markets, which is wholly one” to expe- 
; rimental enquiry. 


CHAP. 
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EC n A . 


- treatiſe on agriculture teaches the 


huſbandmman to enquire into, is the nature 
of his ſoil. Whether this confiſts of mare | 


of limeſtone, more or leſs ſalts or oil, the 


pabulum of plants, to the plain practical : 
: farmer, 1s immaterial; all that i is eſſential 


for him to know, is, whether the land be 


ſtiff or light, and whether it is beſt adapt- 


ed to the growth of wheat or barley. of 
this he may inſtantly judge by his eye, or 


he may learn it from a ſight of the crops, 


the information of the neighbours, or the 
trial of one year ; and if even reduced to 
pick up his knowledge from the laſt, an 5 


indifferent crop ſor one " cannot ruin 
him, 
. Every 


PHE firſt. thing every Hternatic 
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Every huſbandman knows, that rye, bar- 


ley, turneps, and clover, will thrive beſt 


in a light foil; oats, beans, and wheat, on 


a tiff or ſtrong one; that ſtrong clayey 


land will require winter fallows to break 
and pulverize the ſoil; and that light, 
ſandy, or gravelly land will want ſum- 
mer fallows to deftroy the weeds : : that 


horſe-dung is the beſt manure for all 
kinds of land, but that clayey land 
will receive benefit from light dreſſing, 


though it be aſhes, or even ſand; and that 
light lands may be helped even by a dreſ- 


ſing of clay. 


1 would, however, adviſe every perſon 


commencing farmer, or taking a farm, 
to make ſome little enquiry into the nature 


of his land: as he will never jump into a 


farm haſtily, without ſome conſideration, | 


I would recommend it to him to take a 


view of the crops juſt before harveſt, the 


ſeaſon beiore he is to take poſleſſion of it. 


8 = 
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Tf the land be poor, the crops of wheat or 
cats will be thin, the ſtraw ſhort, and the 
cars ſmall; if rich, the crops, on the con- 


trary, will be thick, the ſtraw long, and 
the ears large, and in many places it will 


0 lodged; that is, inſtead of the ſtraw 


ſtanding upright, it will be fallen on the 


ground, a ſure ſign of the ftrength and 


richneſs of the land. If the wheat be full 
of poppies, it denotes a light poor ſoil; : © 2D 
Fa full of thiſtles, a ſtrong good one. I men- 
tion this laſt obſervation, from what 1 
have too often ſeen, that of a farm' 8 being 
generally foul when a tenant quits it. In- 


deed a new occupier has little to expect, 
but to loſe money for the firſt three or 


781 four years, till he has cleared his land, and 
brought it into good heart; (6 apt are old 


tenants, through a mercenary principle, 
to over-crop it, and neglect to clean it, to- 


wards the expiration of their leaſes) unleſs 
he takes it immediately out of the hands of 


ſome gentleman, who has valued more the 
neatneſs 
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neatneſs of his grounds, than any profit he 


might derive from them. By ſuch a view of 


the different fields, he will be able to form 
a good judgment of the nature of the foil, : 
and what kind of crops it is beſt ſuited to. 


If it ſhould ſo happen, that he cannot have 


this view of the farm the ſeaſon before, he 
may collect the information from ſuch 
neighbours as are no way intereſted in his 
taking it; or let him take a ſpade and 
examine the depth and nature of the mould, 5 
by digging i in one or two of the furrows i in 


each field. The greater depth of mould : 


there is, the better the land, and the more 
capable of improvement. If the earth be 
a black crumbling mould, it cannot be bad. 
Foulneſs and poverty are to be got the bet- 
ter of, but it is very difficult and expen- 
ſive to increaſe the depth of the upper ſtaple 
of the land; chat! is, the earth in which 
the corn grows. With reſpect to the 
ſtrength and richneſs of the ſoil, thiſtles 
among the weeds are no bad proof of it. 


It 
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Tt ſhould be the new comer's bufineſs to 


enquire what dreſſing has been laid upon 


the different fields, and when, and what 


courſe of crops they have borne ; that is, 
what grain they have been ſown with 
fince the laſt fallow, and he ſhould deter- 
mine his future crops accordingly. If he 
ö goes this way to work, and crops his land 


agrecable to the courſes pointed out in this | 


work, he will have no reaſon to: appr chend 


much loſs; particularly, if he has got a 
good honeſt carter, with ſome little experi- 
ence, who can plough and ſow the land 
well, and who will not rob his maſter him- 
ſelf of the grain when threſhed, nor ſuffer 
the threſhers to do it. Such a man may be 
eaſily procured in every part of the king- 
dom; for countrymen in general, accul- 
tomed to hard and homely fare, and unac- 
quainted with the luxuries of lite, have 
few temptations to diſhoneſty, and being 
void of art and cunning, if a little attend- 


ed to by their maſter, will not readily find 


the 
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the way to injure him. Gentlemen, who 


as I have before obſerved, are obliged to 
entruſt more to their ſervants than farmers 
do, have been apt to attribute their loſs in 


agriculture to them, which, in fact, has 


ariſen only from their trying experiments, 
purſuing every fanciful ſcheme laid down 
in books of huſbandry, and expending 


more in the beauty and neatneſs of their 


lands than is neceſſary. If gentlemen wiſh. 


to profit by farming, they muſt content 
themſelves with tolerably clean fields, and 
good ſaving crops; but if they ſtudy to 
decorate their farms, by clipped hedges, 
large branching trees, that impoveriſh the 
| headlands, &c. belt walks, and the like, 
they muſt expect to ſuffer in the product. 
Lands will require a certain number of 


ploughings and harrowings, and a certain 


quantity of manure, and will well pay for 


ſuch labour and expence; ; but if that cer- 


tain quantity is exceeded, the money is 


thrown away ; for land may be made to 


Produce 
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produce as good a crop with five or fix 
ploughings as if ten were beſtowed upon it; 
and as to dreſſing, every farmer knows, it 
may be over done, for rank luxuriant wheat 
will be lodged with the firſt rain or wind, 
and the crop then is irrecoverably loſt. A 
certain degree, therefore, of ploughing and 
manuring is neceſſary, and will be attend- 
ed with advantage; but beyond that de- 
gree, the crop will not anſwer the tillage, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 
OF THE TEAM. 


NOTHER principal matter that has 


miſled many in their calculations of 5 


farmin g, is want of attention to the ex- 
pences of a team. Few gentlemen in 


commencing farmers begin with more than 
fifty or ſixty acres of land, what is called 
a ſmall farm. Upon ſuch a quantity of ; 
land, I defy any but a working farmer to 


be a gainer; he who works upon his farm 


himſelf, and faves the expence of a ſer- 
vant, and who occafionally goes with his 
horſes to job-work, ploughs and harrows | 


for other people who may now and then 


: ſtand in want of aſſiſtance, or employs his 
team on ſpare days in carrying coals, 


timber, manure, &c. for ſuch as will hire 


him: for three or four horſes will nearly 
conſume 
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conſume the whole produce of a farm of fifty 


acres, unleſs the land be very rich indeed. 


Light foils may be ploughed with two 
or three horſes; but ſtiff lands will re- 
quire four; a ſutticient quantity of land 
then muſt be occupicd to find full employ 
for ſuch a team, in order to pay the farmer 
for his toils. This team will cultivate 
about one hundred and twenty acres of 
arable land; and as in moſt farms there 
is ſome meadow, ſome upland graſs, and 
ſome coppice, we may reckon a farm of one 
hundred and fifty acres of land not too 
much for a team of four horſes, a man, and ; 
a boy. Other ſervants need only be hired | 
occaſionally. We will now conſider the ex- 
pences of ſuch a team. But let us firſt eſtimate 
the value of the neceſſary farming imple- 
ments, that we may be able to rate their 
annual decline in value, as part of the ex- 
pencecs. 1 ſhall not be very nice or exact 
in theſe eſtimates, as the difference of a 
. pound 
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pound or two in yearly expences is of 
little moment, and as very accurate calcu- 


lations would unuſctully ſwell the ſize of | 


this tract; but I ſhall ſet them down 
from minutes I have taken, and eſtimates 
I have made from ſuch minutes, for my 


own curiolity, for many years. 


The price of labour, and the firſt coſt of 


farming implements, will be found to vary 


a little in different counties, but not fo 
much as to make the difference of the 
aggregate ſum of any conſequence, Our 
enquiries are not about ſhillin, 88, but ſums 


of greater moment. 


11 will be neceſſary then, for the culti- 
vation of a farm of one hundred and fitty 


acres, to have as follows : 


D — One 


Two plongha Ko 16 


A winnow = A „ 
"Two fill harneſſes, and three 


Two load of, or forty, ficks 4 o © 
Eight dozen of hurdles” =: 1 4 6 
1 Theſe are ſuppoſed to be made of rode 


A corn ſcreen, ſieves, meaſures, 


Four horks, bot. 80 0 © 
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£; 5. d. 
24 0 
18 0 


One waggon, value about 


>) 

O 

0 

A roller - 1 
Two large harrows - - 2 © 0 
0 

0 


o 
Four ſmaller ones of two fizen 2-0 
© 


leading ones, and four halter- Es 
bridles, about = — 9 10 0 


growing on the farm, the making of 
which will not coſt more than 108. or 
128. but as they will not laſt above 

five or fix years, allowance is made in 
the price for new ones.] 


and other ſundry articles, for 
even money, about 4 16 * 


— 


7 3 0 0 5 


£. i586 0-0 
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the implements above, upon 
an average, will be found to 


be about 10 per cent. that is 7 10 
5 That of the horſes, about 1 * 


Per cent. — 2 - — 12 


2 
Farrier and ſhoeing of four horſes 4 0 
Blackſmith's bill, about = 6 © 
Wheelers 2 © 
Collarmaker, about 1 3 
Carter, 95. 64. per week, and a 


lodging in the farm-houſe. 
This man will buy and ſell, and 


doall the buſineſs of the farm 24 14 
Boy's wages, 6d. per day = 3] 16 
Greaſe for wheels, about - O 5 ? 


Two acres and a half of clover, 
value 51. an acre, will keep 
four horſes ſeventeen weeks, if 
cut green, and carried i into the 


: ſtable to them; that i . 12 10 


15 


1 


L. „ . 


The annual decline of value of 


0 0 0 0 0 


L. 79 15 


O 1 O0 : 
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Brought c over 79 1 5 0 
During the time of eating green 
meat *, one half-peck of oats a 
day is ſufficient for each horſe; 
tay ſeven quarters and a half, . 5 
at 195. per quarter 7 2 6 
Seventeen loads of hay will keep 
them the other thirty- five 


| weeks, at 405. per load 34 8 


During theſe thirty-five weeks 
they ſhould have one peck of 
oats each day per horſe, at 

195. per quarter; that is about 


thirty quarters and a half 28 10 6 


| Annual average expence, &c. 149 17 8 


Tbe above expences being as neceſſary 


on a farm of ſixty acres, as upon one of 


* Some farmers contend, that it is not neceſſary 


to give them oats while at green meat; but if they 


are worked hard, they will require cats. 


one 
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one, hundred and fifty, it evidently appears, 


that no profits are to be gained upon ſo ſinall 
a farm; for after the rent, ſeed, and har- 


veſt are added to the amount, there muſt | 
remain a conſiderable loſs, even ſuppoſing 
the land, on an average, to bring in four 


pounds an acre ; which, conſidering acci- 


dents, and the neceſſity of letting it lie 


idle for a fallow, once in five or fix years, 


It cannot be ſuppoſed to do: But let 
the ſame team do the work of a farm 
of one hundred and fifty acres (Which 


with management, it is capable of doing), 


and it will yield a conſiderable profit; 
as I ſhall hereafter ſhew. If gentlemen 
| keep coach-horſes, which they can occa- 
ſionally ſpare to plough or harrow a 
few acres of ground, and cultivate no 
greater quantity of land than will maintain 
thoſe horſes, and yield a product which they 
can conſume in their own families; they 


will certainly find their account in occu- 


pying 
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pying even thirty or forty acres ; as I have 


fully evinced in a Pamphlet I publiſhed 
ſome years ago, called The Way to be 
Rich and Reſpectabie; where it will ap- 


pear, a perfor. may live as well and make 


as good an appearance in the country for 
four hundred pounds a-year, as others do 


that ſpend a thouſand pounds, having no 


ſuch land: but thoſe who keep horſes 


and ſervants, merely on the principle of 
| farming, muſt not expect to profit, un- 


leſs they occupy as much land as will 
employ tho ſervants and horſes fully. 


Some ha re recommended the uſe of 
oxen inſtead of horſes, as eating no corn, 
and of courſe leſs expenſive; indeed, 
oxen do not decline in their value as 
horſes do, being after four or five years 
labour generally fattened, and young ones 
broken in their ſtead; nor are they liable to 
fo many diſorders as horſes : if an ox falls 
lame he is only fattened the ſooner, where- 


as 
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as a lame horſe is of little value. Again, 


alſo, there is ſome little faving i in harneſs, 


and attendance when their work is done; 

but, when it is conſidered that it will re- 
quire three, if not four, oxen to ſupply the | 
place of two horſes, and of courſe that a 


greater quantity of hay is conſumed, the 


object ſaved is not ſo great; eſpecially 


when ſome farmers contrive to ſave the | 


decline in value of their horſes, by doing 


their work with colts, and ſelling them 


at five years old for coach horſes. By 
this method their teams have turned out 


very profitably to them, the only neceſſa- 


ry care being, not to work them too hard. 
To effect this end, the team ſhould con- 
ſiſt of mares, and a ſtone-horſe ſhould be 
kept on the farm. With gentle work, a 
mare may be kept in harneſs till ſhe drops 
her foal, and worked again a few days 


after, with her foal by her ſide. 


. Being 
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Being now on the ſubject of the team, 


1 will take the opportunity of recom- 


mending iron axle- trees to waggons and 


carts, inſtead of wooden ones ; the firſt 
expence indeed will be more, cach iron 


; axle-trec coſting about five pounds; J where- 


as the price of a wooden one is not above 


foven ſhillings and ſix-pence : : but I aver, 


it 1s cheapeſt i in the end, as they are not ſo 
liable to break, and will laſt out two or 


three waggons; and add to this, the 


principal motive of my recommending = 


them, a waggon with i iron axles is of con- 


; ſiderably leſs draught than one with wooden ; 
axles. I am perſuaded it is the difference 
of one horſe i in four ; that is, three horſes 


will draw as much with iron axles, as 


four would with wooden ones : and the 


reaſon 18 evident. To make wooden axles. 
ſufficiently ſtrong, their diameter muſt 


be twice as large as iron ones; the 
friction, therefore, and of courſe the 
draught, muſt be proportionably greater. 
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CHAP. III. 


OF WHEAT. 


HEAT F being the farmer' 8 N 
crop, to which he looks for his chief = 
| profit, he will pick out the cleaneſt fields 
for this grain, and ſuch as are moſt in 
heart. The land is generally fallowed 
and manured for a wheat ſeaſon, or the : 
grain is ſowed on the breaking up of a 
clover lay, which has lain a year or two in 


that artificial graſs, or after a crop of turneps 
fed off with ſheep, the land for which has 
been drefled or manured the {j ſpring before. 


The time for ſowing this grain, is from 

the beginning of September to the end of 
November; but the prime ſeaſon, as ap- 
Pears from a number of experiments made 
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by Mr. Young, is between the firſt week 
in September and the laſt in October. 


Farmers, in general, with to get their ſeed 


into the ground by the 29th of September ; 
they ſeldom think of ſowing earlier ; in- 
dved, if they are to break up a clover lay, 
or tow it on a turnep field, they cannot 
well get their land ready ſooner ; as, in 
the firſt caſe, they loſe the clover feed i in 
the month of September; ; and, in the 


other, the turneps are of little value much 
before Michaelmas. If, therefore, they 


| have much wheat to ſow, and but one 


team to prepare the ground, neceſſity of- 


ten obli ges them to be ſowing wheat in 


the month of November. If the land be 
wet, by poltponing it ſo long, they may = 


chance to loſe the ſecd- time, from an im- 


potibility of working the ground ; but if 
the land be dry, the end of N ovember will 
not be too late to produce a tolerable crop, 
” though the nearer it is ſowed to Michael- 


mas, che more we ma) expect to reap. 


- N ext, 
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Next, as to the quantity. of ſeed per acre: 
This is, in ſome meaſure, determined by 
the cleanneſs and richneſs of the land. If 
ſown upon a fallow, or after turneps, two 
buſhels an acre is the general allowance; * 
ona clover lay, rather! more than two buſhels. 
about two buſhels and a half. Inava- 
riety of experiments on clayey and gravel- 
ly foils, Mr. Young aſſerts, that two buſhels | 
and a half is the moſt adyantageous quan- 
tity for an acre of land; but farmers in 
general ſeldom ſow more than two buſhels, 


or two buſhels and one peck, 


To prevent the wheat being black or 
ſmutty, it is ſeldom ſown without being 
firſt ſteeped ſome hours in brine, made of 
water in which as much falt has been diſ- 
ſolved as will cauſe an egg to ſwim ; when 
taken out, it is dried with powdered lune, 
and then ſown. This cuſtom took its riſe 
from an accident near the ſca- ide, whe re a 
quantity of wheat was ſowed, that by the 

wreck 
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wreck of a veſſel had been ſome time under 
water. It was obſerved, that the year, in 
which this happened, was remarkable for 
ſmutty corn, and the wheat in that neigh- 
: bourhood particularly ſo, whilſt the pro- 
duce of that grain that had been ſoaked in 


ſalt water was totally free from the leaſt 


appearance of ſmut. Many farmers lime 


the ſeed only, by pouring boiling water on 


lime, and when cold ſoaking the ſeed in it. 


The ſeed once ſown, it requires little 


care till harveſt : all that is neceſſary i is, to 
keep it dry by water-furrowing, to weed it : 
in the ſpring, if foul (which ſhould be 
done, if poſſible, before the end of April, : 
leſt it ſhould be too much grown), and if 
its colour be a very dark green, and the 


crop ſhould be too luxuriant, owing to the 
ſtrength and richneſs of the land, to turn 


a flock of ſheep into 1t, in dry or froſty | 
weather, in the month of March, and let 


them « cat it down cloſe to che ground. If 
this 
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this precaution be not taken, there will be 


danger of its falling, or being lodged by 


wind or rain before harveſt, and the crop 


in a great meaſure ſpoiled. Wben eaten 


down by ſheep, it will branch out afreſh, 
and the ſtems will be ſhorter and leſs liable 


to fall. 


Should the bt i in March or April 


bear a yellow hue, it is a fign of its not 
being healthy, its colour ſhould be a dark 
green. In wet land it will look yellow 
but as the dry weather approaches it will 
regain its colour. In wet ſoils, the nar- 
rower and higher the ridges or lands lie, 
the better ; what ploughmen call two or 
5 three-bout lands are beſt; in this caſe, 
there being a greater quantity of furrows, 
the water will, of courſe, run off the readier, 
and the lands lie drier. In harrowing ſuch 
lands after the corn is ſown, the horſes. 
ſhould go in the furrows ; this will leave the 
ridges round and ſmooth. In ſowing 55 
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wheat, ſome plough it in, and others only 
harrow it in like other grain; ; the chief 


| advantage of the firſt way is, to preſerve it 
from the birds. Wheat may be ſown 
with advantage with, or after, the ſecond 


: ploughing. 


11 b in the month of February or March, 


the crop appears thin, weakly, or un- 


healthy, top dreſſings of wood aſhes, malt- 
duſt, or ſoot, may be occaſionally ſown 


over it, at the rate of about thirty or forty 
buſhels an acre, which will greatly im- 
prove it; but this is an additional expence 
of twenty ſhillings an acre, neither of theſe 
articles being the produce of the farm. ; 


Change of ſeed is another material ob- 


Ject of attention, to which farmers pay a 
due regard, that their wheat may be large 


and heavy; nay, ſome kinds of grain will 


0 produce a greater quantity than others. 
The chief point with farmers in general | 


1 
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3s, not to have ſeed, if they can help it, 
from their own neighbourhood, but to 
procure ſeed from light land to fow on a 
ſtiff ſoil; and ſeed from ſtiff or ſtrong 


ground to ſow on light ſoils; and great 
care ſhould be taken, that the ſeed ſown be 
clean from the ſeeds of weeds, otherwiſe 
you contribute to the foulneſs of your 
"P's 6 ae 


1 a word, though wheat is a x grain 


that will not pay great expences in the 
5 culture, it ſhould either be ſown on land 
in good heart, or not at all. It is a crop 
that ſhould ever ſucceed ameliorating ones, 
vid. beans, clover, tares, turneps, &c. 
or a ſummer fallow, and thrives beſt on 
ſtiff . 


The following is an eſtimate of a gene- 


rally ſaving crop upon an acre of ground. 


As 1 ſuppoſe the fam to conſiſt of one 


hundred 
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hundred and fifty acres of land, and the 
aggregate expences of a team, with wear BY 
and tear of implements, &c. to be as be- 3 
fore ſtated 149/. 175.. I ſhall rate the team 1 
at twenty ſhillings an acre. 55 


then will ſtand thus: 
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Brought over 
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Additional labour in carrying in o 

: 1 eſhing two quarters and a | 
half and cleaning, at three 
ſhillings = 4 > > 4 

Binding one load and a half 

of ſtraw 3 5 
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PRODUCE. 


Two. quarters and a half of * 
1 wheat, at forty ſhillings = 0 
a One load and a half of ſtraw, 
= at fifteen ſhillings OO TEES oo  Þ 


Expences = * "4 18.9 


7] Neat profit = 7% 0 © 
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Land may be brought into ſuch heart, 
as to produce four or fivequarters of wheat 
an acre, at leaſt ſuch land as that I am 
now ſpeaking of, which I ſuppoſe to be | 
worth fourteen or fifteen ſhillings an acre. 
In this | caſe, every additional ſack of grain 
will produce an additional profit of eighteen 

ſhillings and ſix-pence. In the above 
eſtimate, I have alſo rated the price of 
wheat very low ; it 18 much oftener at 


1 higher e than otherwiſe. 


Wheat will receive a greater advantage 
from drefling, if the manure be not laid on 


5 immediately for it; that iS, if the wheat 
crop follows an ameliorating crop of tur- 
neps, tares, &c. for which the land had 


been previouſly dreſſed; for, by this me- 
thod, the great ſtrength of the manure 

which makes the wheat rank, is taken off 
W ö 
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Beſides, drefling and fallowing land for 


tares or turneps will produce a luxuriant 


crop, that will overſhadow the land ſo 
much as to ſmother any weeds carried on 


by the dreſſing, and of courſe the ſucceed- 
ing wheat=crop will be cleaner, as I hall 
ſhew i in the chapter on Tares. 


In looking over a field of wheat, if it be 
free from ſmutty ears, the ſtraw pretty 


thick on the ground, and not lodged, the 
ears in general large, and the crop tolerably 


even; that is, the ears of corn throughout 


the field riſing g every where from the ground 
to a level with each other, it may be pro- 


nounced a good crop. 


Wheat is ripe and fit to reap, when the 


ſtraw is every where yellow, and the ears 


hang down. If the wheat ſheds in reap- 


ing, it ſhould not be cut in the middle of 
the day, but mornings and evenings when 


the. 
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| the dew is on; and that part of the field 
| ſhould be firſt cut that was firſt ſown.. 

| 3 1 . 

| There are two or three ſorts of wheat, 

| but I do not know that one will produce a 
| more profitable crop than another. 


If, after wheat is reaped and bound, 
there ſhould be much wet, the grain will 


be apt to ſhoot, particularly in the bands. 
In this caſe, it ſhould be ve dried. | 
| and re-bound. 


Between three and four hundred ſheaves : 
an acre, provided the ears be large and 
heavy, is a very good crop. Some acres 
will yield | from ſeven to eight hundred 
ſheaves ; ; where there is ſo much ſtraw, 
there is generally leſs corn. Some acres 
again, if the land be poor, will produce 
ſcarce two hundred ſheaves. 
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If fifteen ſheaves produce a buſhel ot 
wheat, it is a very good crop. In this 
caſe, an acre that gives three hundred 
ſheaves will yield two quarters and a half, 
or half a load of wheat, Br 
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harrowing to bring the land into fine and 
proper tilth, The ſtiffer the foil, the 
more ploughings are neceſſary. If the 


5 frequently ſowed, and with ſucceſs, in the 


aſſures us, that provided the land be dry, 
and can be got into good tilth early ⁵⁶ 
cnough (which my be, if barley follows 


F 


CHAP. Iv. 


OF BARLEY, 


YARLEY thrives beſt on a dry light 


foil, and requires three ploughings at 
leaſt, if not four, with a good dcal of 


125 ſpring be ſine and dry, there is time to 


make the ground tolerably clean for this 


crop, which is ſeldom ſowed till about the | 


beginning or middle of April. Barley is 


laſt week in April; but Mr. Young, from a 


variety of experiments which he made, | 


2 ſummer 


"WM 
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nà ſummer fallow), the moſt profitable time 
of ſowing it, is the end of February or the 
beginning of March, as ſuch early ſowing 
will produce a third more at harveſt. This 
may be true, and worth the trial; but 
farmers, in general, ſow it late, that they 


1 may have an opportunity of beſtowing 


3 3 . 
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much labour on their land, and making 
the ſoil as fine as poſſible. Beſides, ſuch 
late ſowing often enables them to crop 
that land that was ſown with turneps the 
year before for ſheep-feed, and which can- 
not be eaten off, perhaps before the end of 
| March. 


The quantity of ſeed uſually ſown, is 


four buſhels per acre; and this 1s univer- * 
ſally allowed, when clover is ſown with it, * 
to produce the beſt crop at harveſt. In- 5 

deed, when barley is ſown without clover, 
five buſhels of ſeed will produce more 
grain at harveſt than four, but not in the 
proportion of five to four; ſo that four 
| 7 buſhels 
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buſhels of ſeed per acre, is certainly the 


proper quantity to ſow with or without 
clover. As in the caſe of wheat, the richer 
the land is, the leſs quantity of ſeed is re- 
; quiſite, but that diminution of | quantity 
is not great; perhaps a peck or half a 
buſhel. e - 


Change of ſeed 1s here as neceſſary as 


in wheat crops. Care ſhould be taken to | 
ſow ſuch as was raiſed on a different foil to 
dat on which we mean to ſow it; and that 
be ſeed be clean from the ſeeds of weeds. 


The general method of cultivating bar- 


ley is, to ſow the land with clover after 
the barley is in the ground, as will be 
| ſhewn when we ſpeak of clover ; at pre- 
ſent, 1 will give the reader an eſtimate of 
: atolerable, ſaving, crop of an acre of barley 
alone, but of ſuch with which clover is 


* 
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| Seven quarters of barley is no uncom- 


mon crop for rich light land; but from 


ſtiff land, you may not reap more than 
four or three. When this is t the caſe, par- 


ley ſhould not be ſown. I have valued the 


; ſtraw at the price it would {ell for; but 
this ſhould be caten by cattle, and con- 
ſumed upon the farm, for the ſake of the 
manure. But, admitting this to be done, 


iris ill of equal value to the farmer. 


From a continuance of ary weather af- 


. ter the ſeed is up, the blade will ſometimes 
look ſickly, and w car a yellow hue, but a 


little rain will ſoon recover it. 


The ſame indications that declare Wheat 


| to be ripe, wall Pronounce barley to be 


fit to cut. 


Care ſhould be taken that lle with 5 


Which clover was ſoy Vn, ſhould be turned 


alter 
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after it is cut, ſufficiently to dry the 
clover, before it is either houſed or ſtack- 
ed ; otherwiſe it will heat in the mow, and 
ſpoil the grain. Good barley, as good . 


v hcat, may be known by the grain 8 being 


he ay, large, fair, plump, and ſweet- ſmell- Dy, 


ing g not dry, diſcoloured, ſmall, ſhri- : 


velld, or multy. 


CHAP. 
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E IS grain, thoug hs not 0 profitable 

as wheat or barley, from the great 
number of horſes kept in this country, is 
a part of every farmer's crop. Indeed, 


though the produce is not of equal value 


with a crop of barley or Wheat, there is 


more certainty in the price it will fetch 


at market; ſor I never yet obſerved. fo 


great a varia tion in the value of oats, as in 


chat of the other two. If a farmer finds 
his land rich, and able to bar Crops ſor 
years together, that will turn out more 
profitable than oats, he would be impru- 
dent to grow any. In this caſe, it will 


be his intereſt to buy all the oats he wants, 


rather than grow them to a diſadvantage ; 


Hat. 
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but, if his ſoil be a hungry one, and he 
cannot procure ſufficient manure, he will 
do right to have a crop of oats oocaſion- 
ally; for oats will grow almoſt in any land; 
though here, as in other crops, the richer 
the earth, the greater will be the produce. 
; From four to five quarters of oats on an 
acre of ground, is a very good crop, where 5 
the 1 land has been even dreſſed ; but, as 
firmers are apt to take three or four crops 
from their ground, after it has been fal- 
lowed and manured, before they ſow it 
with oats, they feldom get more than three 
Or four quarters an acre; whereas, were 
they to ſow the ſeed on ground in good 
heart, the produce of an acre would be 


from ſcven to ten quarters, 


There are ſeveral kinds of oats, ſuch 
as are known by the. names of, Eilex, 

Poland, Scotch, and Black. The firſt 
two are a large-bodicd grain; the Scotch, 


are 


9 —>—_ 


— ar Wnt <a — 
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are ſmall white oats, buch as are given to 


horſes; and the black are ith 3004 hor fs: 


corn, but of a black colour. The Eflex 


and | gland thriv 2 bet 1 n light barle; y lan. 1. 


the Scotch and black on ſtrong w heat land. 
The fairer, plumper, and ſhorter the body 
ol the grain is, the better the quality; and 


to make it ma: rketable, it ſhould not be 


brown or mow-burnt, or have an muſty 


mel. Such as is deſigned for ſeed, ſhould 


be well clear. ed from the ſeeds. of any 


weeds. 


Clover may be, and often 3 is, ſown with : 


a crop of oats; but this i is chiefly on ſtiff 


land, where barley is never ſown. In 


light barley land, farmers prefer the bar- 


ley crop to ſow their clover in, becauſe at 


that time the ground is cleaner, and in 


better heart. I ſhall treat of an oat- crop 


here as ſown by itſelf, without any mix- 


5 ture of clover, or other grats. 


Farmers 
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Fariners ſeldom plough more than once 
for oats, tho' it would be better to turn the 
Taft year's ſtubble in beſore Chriſtmas; 
and the cuſtomary time of ſowing them is 
| in the month of March, but a dry 
April is a better ſeed-time than a wet 
March. As oats thrive beſt generally in ſtiff 
ground, it is proper to roll them after they 
are up. Black oats will, generally ſpeak- 


ing, admit of being carlicr fowed than 


* 


white ones. 
The quantity of red generally allowed | 
for an acre of ground, is five buſhels; 5 
though Mr. Y oung (whoſe authority 1 
| have more than once quoted), from his ex- 
periments, alerts, that the moſt advantage- 
ous quantity 1s from ſeven buſhels to ſeven 
buthels and a half; but it appears from his 
enquiries, that the produce of fix buſhels 
does not exceed that of four. buſhels and a 
half, more than about one buſhel and a 
h alf, which is juſt the extra quantity of 
ſeed ; to that his experiments prove no 


mor Q 
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more than that five buſhels, the cuſtomary 
allotment of all farmers, is the moſt ad- 


vantageous, 


The follow ving is an eſtimate of a to- 


lerable crop on an acre of ground : 


EXPENCES.. 
„ 


Kent, tythe, and taxes 1 0 © 

Tem, &c, ͤũ̃᷑ò᷑˙IUñßñ 8 

Seed, five buſhels, at two i . 
lings and da- pence 1 o 12 6 


Mowing — us 074-6: 


Weeding and water-furrowing, 


,,, 0 0 
Getting in 1 8 9 2 
Threſhing four quarters, at one 

ſhilling and to- pence 89 4 8 

£- F: 8 


PRODUCE. 
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PRODUCE.. 

„ . 

Four quarters, at twenty ſhil- _ 

lings SEG OG 4:0 -0-- 

One load and a half of ſtraw, 5 

at fiftoen ſhillings „„ . 6 


1 . 
3 2 5 


J 


““ 


There is an additional expence in car- 
rvying the crop of every held to market, 
which I have not mentioned before; nor 
was it perhaps neceſſary now, it being in 
ſelf but trifling. 


Plenty of ſtraw in a Crop of oats, gene- 5 
rally denotes plenty of grain; but it 15 5 


always ſo in other crops. 


There 18 a critical time in cutting of 


oats if they are cut too ſoon, belore they 
+ are 
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are ripe, great part of the grain will not 
be threſhed out; if they ſtand till they 
are full ripe, they are very apt to ſhed in 8 
cutting, turning, and getting in. He who 
would preſerve his good crop, ſhould, as 
they ripen, every day examine it; and, if 
he finds them eafily rub out as he handles 
wg ſhould order them to be inſtantly 
cut. It ſometimes happens, that one part 
_ a field ſhall be riper than another ; 
when this is the caſe, the riper parts 
ſhould be cut in the mornings and even- N 
ings, when the dew is on chem; the 
greener part, not ſo liable to ſhed, may c 
be cut in the middle of the day. The 
ſame care ſhould be taken in turning 
them, and raking them together after they 
are cut. If they are ſtacked or houſed 
before the ſtraw is quite dry, they will be 
apt to heat in the mow, get a brown hue, 
anda muſty ſmell, which will conſiderably = 


; reduce their value; and if they are full : 


Tipe, when cut and tumbled about in the 
middle 
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middle of the day, half the crop will be 
left ſhed and ſcattered i in the held. 


Should the ſtraw of a crop of oats be ſo 
Juxuriant as to fall or lodge, it will receive 
leſs damage then a crop of any other 
grain. We need not be e 

therefore, of its being too rank, 
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HAP. VI. 
OF BUCK-WHEAT. 


|; UCK wheat, or French wheat, is a 


ring CFON, and frequently, like tires 
4 — 
and pun ion merely as 8 a manure, to 


plow into the ground, in order to prepare 
it for wheat. It is a grain not commonly 
5 to market, yet, ne wertheleſs, of 
importance to the farmer as it will thrive 
in lands not in a proper condition for bar- 
ley, and will pay him well for ſowing it in 
rich ſoils; though the general Opinion is, 
that it fiouriſhes beſt on poor lands. But 
What is moſt w orthy of conſideration in 
this crop is, that it nced not be ſown till 
de middle of May, a circumſtance very 
e geous to ſuch as occupy wet lands. - 
So that if the ground be not in very good 


heart, 
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heart, or it ſhould turn out a bad ſeaſon 
for barley ſowing, it 18 not an unpleaſant 
thing to be able to reap from it a good 
crop of buck-wheat. Where barley is 
given to catile, 5 ck wheat will anſwer 
tlie end as well; and the ſtraw, if pro- 
| perly got in, wall turn out good winter 
fodder. V ct ſummers are not ſo favour- 


able ſor it as dry ones. 


The time to ſow this grain is, as I ſaid 
before, about the middle of May, and the | 
moſt advantageous quantity of ſeed per 
' acre, one buſhel. If the land, by fre- 
quent ploughings and harrowings, be made 
tolerably fine, and the ſeaſon be favour- 
able, there is little doubt of having a 
good crop. 5 


An 
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An eſtimate of an acre. 
EXPENCES. 


a, GE = CS. 5 


2 

Len, V 
3 

I 


— 


Seed, one buſhel 8 I 
Mowing — 8 
Harveſting, Ce. 0 
Threſhing four quarters, at one e 
ſhilling and two-pence «0: 4 8 


n —»" 


b Fr 


PRODUCE. 

Four quarters, at twenty-eight 
ſhillings EE ak 
Expences N 8 2 12 11 


a 2 — ——_— 


MPR: w« -410 1 


8 
— 


* 0 


When 
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When the land is in good heart, 
is no uncommon thing to reap * 
or nine quarters from an acre; and at 


market it will generally fetch the Price of 
; — Werler. 
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CHAP. VII 
OF BEANS. 


JEANS PEW beſt in a ſtron g, ſtiff foil; 


and few farmers fow them but in ſuch 


ground. There are ſeveral ſorts of beans, 
though ſeldom more than two are the ob= 
: jects of the huſbandman' s attention; theſe 
are horſe- beans for the food of horſes, 
and tick-beans for the food of hogs. I have 

ſeen ſome fields of long-pods, which is yy 
garden bean; and I have myſelf ſowed an 
acre or two, more than once, with broad 
Windſors, and dwarf kidney beans; but as 
theſe are out of the line of farming, I ſhall : 
not lay more about them, | 


of the two ſorts uſually cultivated at 


large, horſe-beans require a ſtr onger ground 
than 
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than tick-beans. There are two me- 
thods of ſowing them; ſome ſow them 
broadcaſt on the ground, and plough them ; 
in, in one carth flat; or plough the 
; ground firſt into ridges, then ſow them 
. broadcaſt, and harrow them 1 in; ; and others 
ſet them, bean by bean, in a line with 
dibbers. I have tried them both ways, 
and ſcarce know which to give the prefer- 
ence to. If they are ſown upon a clover 
lay, they certainly ſhould be ſet, that is, 
pricked in, bean by bean; for as ſeldom 
more than one ploughing is given to a 
crop of beans, the earth of a clover field, 
vhen broke up, is not fine enough, that is, 
not ſufficiently pulverized, to admit of 
their being ſowed broadcaſt, like other 
graing but, if they follow a crop of turneps, 
wheat, or oats, broadcaſt ſowing will do 
very well. 


In ſowing "SON broadcaſt, the expence 
of ſetting them (which is done by women 
* and 
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and children) is avoided, and alſo a fur- 
ther diſadvantage ; for though the diſtance 
from row to row is pointed out to them, 
they are apt to ſet them too thick in the 
rows, being paid in proportion to the quan- 
tity they ſet, ſeven- pence or eight- pence a 
peck, which they get rid of as faſt as they 
can; = nor, watch them and talk to them as 
you will, can you prevent their doing it: 
this not only waſtes the ſeed, but too often 


injures the crop. But then again, on as 


bother hand, when ſowed broadcaſt, every 8 


part of the field may not be equally co- 
vered, the land does not look ſo neat, and 
there being a greater difficulty in hoeing 
them, the men are uſually paid ſix- 
pence or nine-pence an acre extraordina- 
ry. The quantity of beans ſown and ſet 
is nearly the fame in both ways. About 
two buſhels and a peck, or two buſhels 
and a half per acre. The crop at harveſt | 
* rather in favour of ſetting than other- 
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wiſe, but perhaps not ſufficient to > pay the 


extra expence. 


If drilling of crops be worth the atten- 
5 tion of the farmer, it is more ſo in beans 
and peas than in any other grain; but 


even here, ſetting them is a very good 


15 ſubſtitute; and conſidering the expence of 


a drill-plough, which not one wheeler 1 1 
twenty knows how to make or repair, 
and not one ploughman in a hundred 


knows how to uſe, I queſtion whether 


ſetting 1 18 not equally cheap 1 in the end. 


J am ſure it is leſs troubleſome to the 


farmer. Beſides, on ſtiff clayey ſoils, 
where beans beſt thrive, it is impoſſible to 
uſe a drill-plough, which is adapted only 
to looſe, oP lands. 


'The 46401 February, or early in March, 


is the cuſtomary ſeed-time for beans, 
though many ſow them ſo late as April; 
= | and 
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aud ſome, I have heard ſay, put them in at 
or before Chriſtmas, F rom Mr. Young's 
Experiments, it appears, that early! in Fe- 
bruary 1s the moſt advantage ous time; 

but accidents will occaſionall y delay the 

ſowing, ſometimes a werk or a fortnight, 
| ſuch as wet weather, particularly where 
they are ſet by women, and there is 
a want of hands to ſet them. 


The great advantage of a crop of beans 
to the land ariſes from the hoeing, 45 
ſuch a crop muſt be always hand-hoed 
with a fix-inch hoe, once, if not twice, 

during its growth. If the land be tole- 
rably clean, and the hoeing can be deferred 
till the beginning of May, once may be ſuf- 
5 ficient: but if after the firſt hoeing, the 
weeds ſtill get a-head, and are likely to 
riſe as high as the beans, they muſt be 
hoed a ſccond time. If the land be in 
good heart, and the beans grow away 


ſtrong : 
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ſtrong, after once hoeing, they will get 
above the weeds, and by their luxuriance 
keep them down, and ſmother them. As 


| beans have a tap root, and draw their nu- 


triment chiefly from the lower ſtaple of 


the ground; and as they are hoed once or 
twice during their growth, and of courſe _ 
the weeds deſtroyed; farmers conſider a 
bean crop almoſt as good as a ſummer fal- 
low, and will often ſow wheat immediate- 
1y following; though I do not hold this to 
be good farming, unleſs the land had been 
manured for the beans. A maſter will be 
better able to judge whether they be clean 
hoed, provided they are ſet in rows, than 


in the broad- caſt method of ſowing; and | 


in a broad- caſt crop, it is as neceſſary to 


cut out beans with the hoe, where they 


riſe too thick, ſetting them out at diſtances 
in the manner of turneps, as it is to cut 
up the weeds. To know whether this be 


| properly done, we muſt walk over every 
land, 
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To judge whether a field of beans be 
good or bad, we muſt examine how they 
are kidded; for a good crop depends more 
on this, than on the quantity of haulm. 


If they are kidded all the way up from the 


bottom to the top, and the kids in general 


contain five or ſix beans, we may expect 


to reap largely; but, if otherwiſe, the re- 


verſe. A dry ſummer is not ſo good for 


beans as a ſhowery one; for, in very dry 


weather, the ſtalks are mort and ſlender, 
: and the crop often blighted; that 1 is, co- 
vered with a black fly; in this caſe, they 


muſt take their chance, for rain only can 


recover them. 


They are ſeldom ripe enough to cut till 


September; but the Proper time may cally 


be known by examining them. When the 


kids are black, and begin to open at the 
end, they ought to be cut; and though 
throughout the field ſome of the kids be 


not ſo black as others, this ſnould not pre- 


vent 
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vent us; for they will ripen and harden 
after they are cut, by ſetting the ſheaves ; 
upright, and leaving them out in the field 
for a week or ten days. If they are cut 
; before they are ripe, they will ſhrivel; and | 
if too ripe, they 3 will ſhed conſiderably in 
the cutting. Should this laſt be the caſe, 


1 5 they ſhould not be cut in the middle of the 


day, but in the mornings and evenings 
only, when the dew is on them. They 15 
ſhould not be pulled up by the roots, 
for you would thus carry a quantity of 
dirt into your threſhing floor, but cut off 
with a hook, as they reap wheat. 


An acre of land proper for beans, will 
produce, with good culture, from two 
quarters and a balf (that is, half a load) to 
five and ſix quarters; but threc quarters ” 
and a half, or four quarters, may be rec- 

koned a very good crop. Rather: a gceater 
quantity of tick- beans may be got from: an 


acre of ground than horſe- beans; ; but horſe- 


beans 


— 
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| beans bear always a better price, ſo that 
the value of each crop will be much the 
ſame. In purchaſing beans, particularly 
for ſeed, care ſhould be taken that they are 
| hard, and not ſhrivelled; and the ſmaller 
the bean the better, as there are a greater 
3 quantity in the fame meaſure. Beans will 
generally fetch a greater price after they 
have lain in the ſtack eight or nine months, 
| than if they are threſhed out before Chriſt. 
| mas, as they are then harder and better | 


for feed. 
The following is an eſtimate of an acre 
of horſe-beans, Gppoſing 4 them to have 


; been ſet. 


EXPENCES. 


5 L. 1. 4. 
Rent, tythe, and taxes - 1 o 0 
Team, &c. 3 1 8 
Two buſhels and half of ſeed, at” 

four ſhillings — — 0 10 0 


1 —— 


Carried over 2 10 ©. 
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Brought over 
Setting, at eight-pence a peck * 


| Guarding them from the 
crows , and water furrowing 
Hoeing twice; the firſt time 


five ſhillings and ſix-pence; 


the ſecond, four — and 


ſix- pence — e 
Cutting 8 5 * 
5 Carrying and ſtacking — 
Thatching SD 


| Threſhing three quarters and a 


half, at one ſhilling and four- 


- pence - - 3 


br 
3 
$ 10 ''0-. 
. 
910 6 
8 
1 
0 2 0 
o 4 8 


£ 3 19 


I the women cover in the ſeed, they expect one 
penny a peck more; this, Waente, ſhould be done 8 


with the harrow. 


+ I have mentioned here, guarding fee arens; for it 
will be found neceſſary to employ a boy for eight or ten 
days for this purpoſe, while the ſeed lies uncovered in 


. 


the 


—— — ——— —ä—U — — 
2 * y 


Three quai ters and a half, at 
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PRODUCE. 
L. 5. d. 


thirty-two ſhillings © NL 5 12 0 


5 Expences m — 3 19 8 


| Profit — - 5 1 13 8 


| Where manure is laid on for any crop, 


ws will add ſomething to the expence; . as 5 


al additional hand or two muſt be employ- 
ed to fill the cart, and ſpread the dung. 
The price of ſpreading is generally one 
ſhilling per acre, and one ſhilling Or 


eighteen- -Pence an acre may be reckoned 


for labour 1 111 filling. 


Mr. Young tells us, that, from the ex- 


periments he made, he finds, that by ſow- 5 


ing beans upon the ſame lands, year after 


Fear, 


the ground, before it can be harrowed; and when the 
beans are coming up; as crows, at theſe times, are apt 
to devour them, aud thus injure the CI Op. 
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year, each ſucceeding year will produce a 
better crop than the year before, even 
though no dreſſing be put upon the land; ; 
that where the firſt year produced only 
three quarters and a half, the third year 
produced five quarters. This he attributes 
to hoeing and deſtroying the weeds, which 
was done three or four times in each year, 
and the tops of the beans being cut off, 
juſt as they were going to bloſſom. It 
may be worth the trial on ſmall ſpots of | 

ground, but it is a thing never done "oF = 


farmers, 


I hold trench-ploughing to be good in 
the culture of beans, where the depth of 
mould will admit of it, as it gives the plant 
room to ſtrike deeper than in the ordinary 

method of plou ghing, but! am no advocate 
for turning up the gravel or clay among 


the mould, 


CHAP, 


— — 2 S rm HOT PISS * a — 8 mt 1 A 
— A 
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OF PEAS. 


JEAS generally flouriſh moſt in light, 
dry, ſound land, but tolerably good : 


crops may be procured on cold, brick earth, 


loams, or clays. 


There are various ſorts of peas, but 


thoſe uſually ſown by farmers, are white 
peas and hog peas; the firſt 1s well known, 
but of hog peas, there are alſo two or three 


Gorts, grey, dun, blue, &c. 


There being other crops that pay better 


than peas, farmers generally ſow them on 
poor land, ſuch as is grown foul, and per- 
haps out of heart; but, like every other 
Crop, Iam perſuaded, they would pay for 


2 certain degree of cultivar; on; but over- 


15 98 
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dreſſing would make the haulm grow large 
and rank, and the crop will ſuffer by it. 
Wet ſeaſons are always prejudicial to peas; 
for the above reaſons, peas are not always 


a part of the farmer 8 crop. 


In light land, drilling them may be a 
| good method, as, in that caſe, if neceſſary, 
they can be better hoed, and a future crop 
alſo will receive a benefit from ſuch hoe- 
ing; but in ſtrong ſtiff lands, they muſt 
be ſown broad- caſt. Indeed, ſowing broad- ; 
caſt will, all things conſidered, produce "2 
greater quantity at harveſt than drilling; 
and, as it is attended with leſs trouble and 


expence upon the whole, perhaps it may 
be as well, if not better. 


The quantity ſown on an acre of ground 


of the white peas, is generally three 


buſhels; : but Mr. Young, from his experi- 
ments. finds, that four buſhels and a half of 


white 


= 
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white peas, and five buſhels and a halt 


of hog peas, are a more proper quantity; 
for, in wet ſeaſons, if a quantity of ſced 
ſufficient to ſtock the land be not ſown, a 


Proportion of weeds will occupy | their 


place; and where farmers do not hoe their 


| peaſe, a thick crop is neceſſary to cover the 


ground and {mother the weeds. 


The cuſtomary time of ſowing, is about 


the middle of March, and that of cutting, 
in Auguſt. When they be gin to ripen, it 


will be neceſſury to ſtation a boy in the 
field to frighten away pigeons, and other 


birds, otherwiſe they will carry away half 
the crop: The ſame attention muſt be 
paid to the time and manner of cutting, as 

was pointed out in the caſe of beans. A 


good ſample of peas, is when they are not 


ſhrivelled, but look large, plump, and 


fair. . 


An 
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An eſtimate of; an acre of broad-caſt 


peas. 

3 1 Oe i G 
Rent, tythe, and tages: 10 © 
TMs Cece 8 


Fe Two buſhels and a half i ſeed, 
at four ſhillings E- 
| Weeding and water-furrowing 
Frightening birds - 
Hoeing _ = 1 
Cutting VVVöß̃ 


G 0:8 0 9 


Carrying in 35 1 
1 * : ; 


Threſhing three quarters, at one 


—— 


ee 


ſhilling and two-pence 89 


PRODUCE. 


h Expences . - — 
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PRODUCE. 
. 


Three quarters, at thirty-two : 
ſhillings per * „ 
3 


lll 


For the culture of peas, the land 


ſhould undergo three or four ploughings, 
and many harrowings, to bring i it into as 


fine a tilth as 3 | 


Drilled peas, like beans, ſhould be twice 


| hoed, which will be an additional expence 
of ſive ſhillings an acre, but a future 


crop will be beucſited by it. 


CHAP. 
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SHA 


OF TARES. 


_ TIT"ARES are cultivated for three or 
= four purpoſes. Some ſow them for 
the ſeed; others to cut green for horſes and 
other cattle; ſome make the haulm into hay, 
for winter feed, and others feed it off with 
ſheep and lambs in the ſpring. In which- 
ever way, however, the crop is confumed, 
though it ſeldom forms part of a farmer's 
regular courſe of crops, it is, neverthe- 


leſs, far from being an unprofitable one, 


There are two ſorts, winter tares and 
ſpring tares; the firſt arc a hardy kind, 
and generally ſown before or about 
Michaelmas, to cut green for horſes in 
the ſpring, or ſtand for ſeed, 


7» It 
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If they are ſowed in the month of 
Auguſt, and deſigned for ſeed, they will 
be fit to cut carly in the month of Auguſt 
follo wing, after which there will be ſuffici- 
ent time to prepare the land for wheat; or 
when the tares are carried off the ground, 
5 it may be ploughed up, and fown with 
turneps, by which means two crops are 
produced from the lame ground in one 
year. 


But the beſt farming 1 is to ſow them at 
5 Michaelmas, or not later than the ſecond. 
weck in October; about two buſhels, or 
rather better, to an acre, and that upon 
land that has been fallowed and dreſſed: 
from ſuch fallow and dreſſing, may be ex- 
pected a very luxuriant crop, that will riſe 


above, and ſmother every weed that might 


either be carried upon the ground in the 
Areſſing, or not be deſtroyed by the fallow. 
This crop ſhould be cut for hay in the be- 
ginning of June; When, after two nene = 
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ings, theland may be ſown with turneps, 
aud being eaten off by ſheep at Michael- 
mas, the ground is in the beſt order that 
can be for a crop of wheat, as it will then 
be perfectly clean, and in good heart ; for 
the dreſſing the ſheep leave will amply 
compenſate for the crop of tares, which 

not being ſuffered to ſtand for ſeed, will 
not draw the ground, but leave it in the 
fineſt order. Thus, alſo, two crops will 5 
be gained in one year, without injuring 


the land. 


Whether ſpring tares are ſown for hay, or 
for ſeed, the quantity of ſecd, and time of 
ſowing, are the ſame. As one great advan- 
tage in cultivating this pulſe, is bringing the 
ground into fine order for wheat or barley ; 
it would be well if the land were drefled 

for it, and care taken to ſow it early, that 
there may be a thick crop, ſufficient to 
cover the ground and ſmother the weeds. 
March is the proper time for ſowing, and 


the 


1 
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the quantity two buſhels and a half per 


acre. Once or twice ploughing will do 


for tares, which ſhould be rolled after they 
are well harrowed in. They require no 
further trouble till harveſt, except cutting 
out the thiſtles, if any ſhould riſe, for 


every other weed a thick crop of tares will 


deſtroy ; and ſuch is the advantage of a 


thick crop, that if cut for hay, they ad- 
mirably prepare the ground for a crop of 
wheat, breeding that putrid fermentation 


IN the ſoil, which renders 1 it as fertile and 


as mellow, as after the beſt fallow. 


If tares are deſigned for hay, the time 
of cutting them is when they are in full 
bloflom. If they are left longer, they draw 


the land too much, and make not ſuch 


F good bay as when they are in the higheſt 


ſtate of ſucculency. Though ſome contend, 


that the hay will prove. heartier food, if 


they ſtand to pod, and the pods to fill; 
that in this caſe, horſes cating ſuch hay, 


wil! 
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will require leſs corn, This I believe to 
be the caſe, but I am a ſtrong advocate for 
keeping the ground in good condition, 
Rb the crop be got in without rain, tare- 
hay i is better than any common hay, but 
rain injures it a great deal, 


The following are the expences and 
profits of an acre made into hay. 


EXPENCES. 


Kent, tythe, and taxes — 1 
Team, „„ „ 

Seed, two bathels and half, at 
four ſhillings and fix- -pence © 11 3 

Weeding, | perhaps, or water- 


furrowing — 
Mowing = 
Making, &c. . 


6 2 18 4 


— 


PRODUCE, 
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PRODUCE. 


£. 4. A. 
Two loads and a half of hay, at 


thirty-five ſhillings „ 
Expences Wn — 2 18 © 
Profit — - — . 


In farms where there is not a ſuffici- 
ency of graſs land, a field or two of tares 
for hay muſt be very advantageous, eſpe- 
cially as they leave the land in better 
ſtate than when they were ſown. Beſides, 
if they are not to be followed by a crop of 
wheat, the land may be immediately 
ploughed up and ſown with turneps, ; 
which will produce an additional profit of 
near thirty ſhillings an acre, as may be 
| ſeenin the chapter of Turneps, and leave 
the ſoil in fine ſtate the next year, for bar- 
ley, oats, or any other ſpring crop. 


The 
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The following eſtimate ſuppoſes the 
fares to ſtand for ſeed. 


EXPENCES. 


Team, Cc. 5 


Seed, as before = "Ry 


I 

0 
Weeding, &c. — SW 0 

Mowing . — o 

2 


Getting 1 in 4 8 


— 
— 
GO 0 0 & 


T hreſhing two quarters, at 
two ſhillings and four-pence | 0 43 8 : 


PRODUCE. 


Two quarters of tares, at thirty . 
fix ſhillings = 3 12 


0 
Expences = 32% 
Profit = + 


{2 
[ 
— 


— IE 3 - 2 J L 
— mw — 8 Ta 34 ! Xx 

- a 83 * — ar - BY = N —— — — - " mT: — — 
— FFC oe tian EA ” — 8 2 216.48 ; . 7 : ves — — 
— — * ne ran 2 1 0 r 33 2 = — - -< - . PITS 

— —— = 0 — Ot ba — 5 — 

> < = * . Bel 2 — —2 * — A. —— — — — eo, — on ” - . . — K —— — 
5 - net nent LEES AMES co on Er Hr, —"—_ — — . — 
£89 one 1 — — — ty — „ — 9% 

— = 2 8 


al 
| 


1 
+ 
* 
Th 

* 
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56 EY ; | 
Now, on the faireſt calculation, here is 


evidently a loſs of eighteen ſhillings and 
two- pence between the two profits, which ; 
might have been avoided, had the tares 
been cut for hay; beſides the injury the 


ground receives by a ſeed- crop, and the 


loſs of ſo much dung as cattle eating that 


5 hay upon the farm would have yielded. 
An acre may poſſibly produce two quar- 


ters and a half, which is an additional 
Profit of about ſeventeen ſhillings ; but this 
is not, in my opinion, an adequate com- 
penſation for drawing and impoveriſhing 

the land, * 1 „ 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. X. 


OF TURNEPS. 


T URNE Ps, like tares, is one of 
1 thoſeamelioratin g crops, whoſe cul- 
ture cleans the land, and, at the ſame 
time, enriches it. They thrive beſt in 
light ſoils, but ſucceed tolerably well on 
ſtiff ones. Very ſtrong clays are the only 
foils i in which they will not grow to ad- 


| vantage. 


Farmers conſider a crop of turneps as a 
_ ſummer fallow, and as the beſt preparative 
for either wheat or barley. To obtain a 
good field of turneps, they plow the land 
four or five times, harrow it till it is as fine 
as they can make it, and then dreſs it. 
All this is done with the fame view that 1 
recommended tares, viz, to procure a 


R luxuriant 
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luxuriant crop, that will ſmother the 
| weeds which the dung carries into the 
field with it, in order that the ſucceeding 
crop, whether of wheat or barley, may be 
clean and plentiful. Beſides, as this crop 
is fed off by ſheep, the better it is, the 
8 longer will it maintain a given number of 
ſheep, and of courſe the greater quantity 
ol drefling ſuch ſheep leave behind them. 
| It is generally a lofing crop for that year, 
but the advantage hereafter mw amply 
re- pays che loſs. | 


The moſt. proper time to fow them, is 
about Midſummer, or ſoon after, ſo that 
if the ſpring be fine, there is ſufficient 
time to clean the ground. Though we 

wait a week or two for it, a dripping time 
is beſt for ſowing, for without ſome rain 
the ſeed may not grow; in very dry ſea- 
ſons, as ſoon as they are out of the ground, ; 
the fly is apt to deſtroy them; and when 
- this is the caſe, we have no other reſource 
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than to harrow the land, and ſow it afreſh. 
If they eſcape the fly, as ſoon as they put 
forth the rough leaf, they ſhould be hand- 
hoed with a nine- inch hoe, cutting them 
up where they are too thick, and leaving 
them at about nine inches diſtance from 
each other. About a month after, they 
| ſhould be hoed a ſecond time, to deſtroy 
the weeds: by this time, they will be of 
ſufficient growth to keep the weeds down 
and ſmother them. They require no other 
care till they are either drawn for cattle, or 
eaten off by ſheep. One pound of ſeed 
per acre, is the quantity uſually ſown : . 
and as there are two or three ſorts of tur- 
neps, ſome prefer the green round, and 
others the tap- -rooted, as growing to a 
: larger ſize. Ina tolerable good crop, the 
average weight of an acre of turneps, is 
about thirty or thirty-two tons. They 
rather improve in weight from December 
to ane but decline in weight from 


January 
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Jannary to March. In my neighbourhood, 
' where farmers Nave not a ſuſſicient ſtock 
of ſhee ep of their own, they ſell their tur- 
neps to thoſe who have and the price of 
an acre varies in pi oportion to the quan- 
tity of feed there is, from twenty-five 
ſhillings to forty ſhillings ; and they never 
think of diſ»ofing of their crop any other 
way. Thoſe wio draw them to fatten _ 
cattie, may poſſibly turn them to greater 
advantage ; Mr. by oung fays double ; but, 
as every farmer has not money to buy 
; ſtock to fatten, he ; is obliged to give up 
that thought, and content himſelf with f 
enriching his land, by folding of ſheep 5 
upon it. For ten acres of turneps would 
require a ſtocl of one hundred and twen- 
ty-four pounds in cattle to conſume 
em 
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For curioſity, let us ſee what is loſt on: 
an acre of turneps well fold, 


EXPENCES. 


Rent, tythe, and taxes 3 


0 0-458 


Team, &e. 8 I 

Filling dung-cart and ſpreading, | 
ſuppoſe - 55 6 
Seed, one pound — o o 6 


Twice hocing; firſt time fix 
e. ſecond. four thi 


— 


FL EE. 
Suppoſing the acre to ſell for 1 15 0 


The lob is; = - 618 © 


———_ 


—gB — 
— wed 


But even here is a gain of twenty-four 
g ſhillings and ſix-pence (deducting ten ſhil- 
lings and ſix· pence, the expence of the 
turneps, from one pound fifteen ſhillings, 
the price they ſell tor), when we conſider 

that, | 
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that, without this crop, the land would 
have lain idle; and when we take into the 
_ conſideration the advantage the next crop 
or two receive, from clean enriched land, 
we ſhall have no reaſon to com plain. . 


In fatting lon ſtock, a ton weight 5. 4. 
of turneps is worth about 2 2 
In feeding lean ſtock, about - 2 6 
In feeding * on the land 15 1 0 


Stall-fed cattle, beſides a rack of hay, 
will daily cat in winter between a third 
and fourth part of their own weight in 
turneps. 


CHAP. 
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Cc HAP. XI. 


\HE introduction of clover has turn. 
ed out a great treaſure to the far- 
1 mer, it being one of thoſe crops that 
pays well for the tillage; and, at the ſame 
time, enriches and ameliorates the land. 
Its profits are reaped three ways, being 5 
either fed, cut for hay, or ſuffered to ſtand 
for ſeed. If the farmer has ſufficient ſtock 
to eat his clover green, or has money to 
purchaſe ſuch a ſtock, he will reap a 
double advantage by ſo doing; for an acre 
of clover fed off green, will maintain a 
given number of cattle much longer than 
it would, if made into hay. Beſides, as in 
this caſe it does not ſtand to flower, it 
5 draws the ground leſs, and the dreſſing 
left by the cattle is no inconſiderable ad- 
. Po 9 3 
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vantage. If cattle are turned in, in the be- 
ginning of June, three acres of clover 
(ſuppoſing theſe three acres,” if cut and 
made into hay, to produce four loads and 
2 half cut out of the rick) will fatten and 
maintain nine horſes and four cows for 
four weeks; which, at four ſhillings a 
| horſe, and two ſhillings and ſix- pence a cow-. 
per. week, amounts to nine pounds four 
ſhillings. Now, in this time, they would 
cat ſix loads of hay, worth twelve pounds; 
: or, were theſe three acres cut and made in- 
: ro hay, reckoning the hay at forty ſhillings 
a load (and it is always five ſhillings leſs 
in value than a load of meadow hay), and 
_ deducting ten ſhillings an acre for mowing, 
: making, ſtacking, thatching, and binding, 
it leaves a profit only of ſeven pounds ten 
ſhillings; and ſhould a purchaſer require 
it to be carried ten miles, ſach carriage 
would be two pounds five ſhillings, and re- 
duce the profit to five pounds five ſhillings. 
But was ſuch a firſt crop of clover (for 1 
am 
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am now only ſpeaking of the firſt cutting, 
. L fay, was ſuch a firſt crop) cut day by 
day, carried into the ſtable, or farm-yard, 
and given to horſes or cows there, it would 
turn out ſtill more advantageous, for it 
: would maintain twenty horſes for four 
: weeks (1 ſpeak this from experience); 
which twenty horſes, in the ſame time, 
would conſume eleven loads of clover hay, . 
worth twenty- -two pounds. Here, indeed, 
the drefling ; is not laid upon the land ; but 
the horſes would! in that month, if littered 
down with about ſeven loads of ſtraw, 15 
| yield forty loads of dung, which would 
dreſs four acres of land well; a circum- 
ſtance that would amply pay for cutting 
and carting home, and carrying the dung 


out again upon the land. Beſides, a team 


| : ſo kept upon green meat, would require 


very little corn; half the quantity would 


do, an object of importance to the farmer. 


Let us take a ſecond view of this. 


N Three 
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Three acres of clover, fed off by cattle 
on the land. 


PROFIT. 


weeks, at four ſhillings each 7 4 © 


Nine horſes keeping for ſour 


Four milch cows ditto, at two 


ſhillings and ſix- pence 2 0 0 


2 9 4 0 
r al. Is. 44. per acre. Es 


| The dreſſing these will leave, will be : 


x equal to about two loads of dung per acre, 
and the land r not exhauſted, 


ee TR 
FT 
5 EX PENCES. 


44 

Mowing 8 - E 005 » 
Making and Racking | 15 $42 » - 

hatching, on an average 4 o 


| Carried over £1 4-0 
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. * 4. 


Brought over 1 1 8 
Binding, four loads and 4 half, - 
"=" two ſhillings 5 „ SY 
Canet o webe. 2 


PRODUCE. 


Le 26 
f Fe our loads and a half, at 0e 


eg % Wen 9 0 © 


T1. 


cer 357. per acre. 


No dreſſing here, and the land ex- 
hauſted, 5 8 85 


5 | The 


— — — — 


— 
r pipe agg aces 


—ů— 


—— — — — OO 


—— 2 
—— — 


"+ . 
- Lays — — — — — 
9 pal 4” — Woo ot As Re i AS nos nn 9 


Twenty horſes hope 1 four 
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The ſame crop cut green, and carried 
into the ſtable. 


Li tit. 


; weeks, which, if fed on dry 


meat, would eat eleven loads 


of clover-hay, worth forty 
a ſhillings a load, is equal in, 
value to — eas HS 22 0. O 


F 'orty loads of dung, at five 


ili, . 5 0:6 


£27 0 0 


Extra expences | in carrying the 


dung on the land, and ſpread- 
ing it on four acres (the team 


Is reckoned at large upon the 


farm) - = o 8 6 I. 
Profit . - 26 11 6 


— 


| or 87. 175. 2d. per "2 


Hae alſo the land is not exhauſted, 


| but exceedin gly well dreſſed. 1 have 


reckoned 
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reckoned nothing for labour in cutting, as 
the carter and boy will do it: nor have I 
brought ſtraw into the account, as the farm 
will produce ſufficient litter, that could not 
be fold, bean-haulm, fern, &c. Nor have 
I here eſtimated the ſaving in the corn 
given to the horſes, which is conſiderable; 


nor either rent or team, theſe bein 2 equal 
in every ms 


: Whilſt I am upon the article of clover, 
and mentioning the feed of it for COWS, I 
muſt not omit the danger of turning them 
in, while it is young and high. Cows are 
internally differently formed from horſes 5 
a cow has not only 4 ſtomach, but a 
paunch, deſigned by nature as a receptacle 
for her food. Here ſhe depoſits it for a 
while without maſtication; and when ſhe 
has eaten ſufficient, the, at her leiſure, 
brings it a ſecond time into her mouth, 7 
chews it, and conveys it into her ſtomach, 


where i it is digeſted and carried off, Clover 
| is 


ſpeak from experimental 1 
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is a very looſe vegetable, full of air, par- 


ticularly when young, and in ſhowery 


weather; and as the paunch has not the 


fame digeſtive power with the ſtomach, 
checking that ſermentation that lets looſe 
the air; if the cats heartily of young clo- 
8 ver, and fills her paunch by drinking ſoon 
after; when fermentation takes place, and 
the air is let looſe, ſhe Will ſwell prodigi- 


ouſly; and from ſuch ſwelling, the vital 


ſyltem will be impeded, the circulation of 
| the blood ſtopped, and the animal will die 
in fifteen minutes. If ſhe has not filled 
hærielf too full, driving her and hurrying . 
her about, will often relieve her; but ſhould 
. ſlie have overloaded her paunch, and drank 
upon it, there is no remedy but one, which, 
though ſevere, is generally ſafe and effec= 
| tual (having had occaſion to try it, I 


owledge); it 


is, that of making an inciſion with a pen- 
knife through the flank into the body of 


the paunch, and introducing the pipe of a 


funnel. 


— 
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funnel into the orifice, thus letting out that 
air, that otherwiſe would deſtroy the ani- 
mal. By keeping the hole open, till the 
68005 plaint ceaſes, we remove the dan- 
ger; and by piercing the hide with an 
awl, ſewing up the wound, and the ap- 
plication of a plaſter, it will ſoon heal. 
The place to make the inciſion is in the 
fleſhy part of the left ſide or flank, at an 
equal diſtance from the ſhort ribs, the ſpi pine 
of the back, and the hip- bone; it ſhould be 
pierced till the air iſſues out freely. Sheep 
are formed like cows; of courſe, the ſame | 
caution ſhould be taken with them. But 
let the bulk of the graſs be firſt eaten down 
by horſes, and there i is no danger; or, it 
is ſaid, if they are not turned in while the 
e i is on the graſs, it may be done with | 


ſafety. 


Clover is a is thriving food for Ms: 3 
where there is a pond in the field, which 
they can always have recourſe to, I do 
:. m0" 
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not know any better way of diſpoſing of 
the crop. But water is ſo neceſſary, that 
without it, it is in vain to think of it. Any 
part of a field may be hurdled off with 
T gate-hurdles ; and the only trouble i is, tak- 
ing good care that they do not break out. 
Some are apt to think hog-dung prejudi- 
cial; but it is an erroneous notion. Being 
very full of falts, where the land i is richly 
drefled with it, the firſt crop may be rank 
but future crops will feel its effects for 
years. I am of opinion, that there cannot 
be more profitable Huſbandry, than by 
18 purchaſing | ſows forward with pig, turning | 
them into clover, ſuffering them to pig 
there, and continue with their pigs till 
they are three or four months old, and 
then ſelling them for ſtore. An acquaint- 


ance of mine told me, that havi ing once 


five acres of clover, a good crop, with a 


pond i in the field, and well fenced in, he 
. purchaſed in May ten ſows of the large 
breed, ready to Pig, which colt him thirty 


pounds; 
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pounds ; that he turned them into this field 
about the middle of the month, kept them 
there till the middle of September, and 
then fold them; that the ten ſows brought 
him ninety-eight pigs, which he fold for 
fifteen ſhillings each, and the ſows for two. 
: pounds ten ſhillings each; that they fold- 

ed the land like a flock of ſheep, and fo 
richly manured it, that it wanted no dreſſ- 
ing for near twenty years. After the 
clover, he ſowed it with wheat, which was 
ſo rank, as to fall, and turn out of no 
value; but the year following, he ſowed 
it with wheat again, and had a z prodig Zious 
crop. gs 


Suppoſing five acres under this 1 ma- Tn 


nagement. 


EXPENCES. 


5 4. 
Carried over 70 0 


0 
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S 
9 0 
o © 


PRODUCE. 


Ten ſow ; at fifty ſhillings 29:0 2 
Ninc ty-cight Pigs, at fifteen | 
ſhillings 55 73 10 0 


4 10 6969 


Expences . 1 2 6 


£87..7.6 


or 11/. gs. 6d. fer acre. 


The following is an eſtimate more 
to be relied e on; that of an acre hurdled 


a 
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off and fed, from the firſt weck 1 in May, 
to the laſt in September. 

EXPENCES. 


Rent, | Se. | — — -_ 
Team, Se. V 
Seed, nine pounds, at ſix-pence | 9 


7. 
1 


+ Pe” 9 


S © 0 N 


C „„ 
Keeping four hogs „ ei ght 35 


months old, at four- pence 

a week, twenty - eight weeks I: 17 0 

Four ditto, ten months old, at 
ſix- pence VVß... 0 

Two heifers kept ſix weeks, at 55 
one Gilling each = 040.6 


5 Carried over „ 3% 
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Fe N 
Brought over 8 3 8 


| Two beide kept ſix weeks, at 


three ſhillings each 1 


. . 
FE —— 24.0 
3 „ 1 10: 


beſides enriching the ground. 


Clover, in general, thrives beſt on light 


barley land. It is uſually ſown with the 
ſecond crop after a fallow, with cither | 
barley or oats, but ſometimes with wheat; 
and the richer the land, the better the 


crop. After the ba rley or oats are ſown 


and harrowed in, they cuſtomarily ſow the 


clover, ſometimes by itſelf, particularly if 
f it be deſigned for ſced, and ſometimes 
mixed with artificial graſſes for hay. When 
= ſown, it ſhould be rolled. If clover is 
ſown with a wheat crop, it ſhould be put 


into 
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into the ground in the month of March, 
before the wheat is too. high. This is 
done by harrowing the ground, ſowing, 
and rolling it. The harrows will not da- 
mage the wheat. But wheat is a crop 
that does not afford it ſaſſicient ſhelter; ; of 
courſe it is bad ent 4 


All things confideratt it is much more 
advantageous to ſow clover with a firſt 
crop after a turnep ſeaſon, or a fallow, 
than with the ſecond, as is commonly 
done; for, the land being then clean, and 

: in good heart, the crop will be conſider- | 
ably greater, and the clover will ſtand a 
ſecond year very well; eſpecially if, in 
ſuch ſecond year, aſhes, or a light dreſſing 
of dung, be beſtowed on it. Indeed clover 
is one of thoſe crops, which will pay for 
very ample manuring; but is, at the ſame 
time, liable to be injured by unfavourable 
, weather ; a dry ſeed- time, or a wet har- 
veſt. In * ſummers, W the crop 
be 


R 
31 3 * 8 > 2 8 7 
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be ſmall, it will weigh heavy, and cattle 
will thrive on it better than when the crop 
is larger, it being ſweeter and fuller of 


nutriment. 


The quantity of ſeed ſown on an acre of 
ground, 18 generally from nine pounds 

to fourteen; the average quantity ten 
pounds. But, Mr. Young aſſerts, from a 
variety of experiments that he made, that 

in poor land twenty pounds, and in clean 
rich land, fifteen pounds an acre, is the 
moſt advantageous quantity; as in rich 

land the roots will ſpread more, and leave 


Jeſs room for weeds, or natural graſs. 


Thete are ſeveral forts of clover, vis. 
broad clover, which bears a red flower; 
the white Dutch, which bears a white 

flower; and the treſoil, which bears a yel- 
low one. The firſt is what farmers ge- 
nerally ſow, as growing higher, and pro- 
ducing a larger crop. The white Dutch, 
and 
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and trefoil, are better for laying down 


lawns and meadows , as they will matt and : 
grow thicker at bottom ; but they are not 
profitable to cut for hay. There is alſo 
another ſpecies of clover, called cow-graſs, . 
from its being leſs liable to ſpring cows that 
feed on it. This laſt, though ſown in 


March, makes but little appearance till 


Midſummer, and can be cut but once; but 


yet grows to a great height, and produces 
in * large crops. 


5 The profits of a crop of clover, as I = 
| fd before, are reaped three ways; by | 
feeding it with cattle, cutting it for hay, 


or ſuffering it to ſtand for ſeed. I have al- 


ready pointed out the profits ariſing 8 


feeding; let us next ſee what it will pro- 


duce when cut for hay; and in this eſti- 


mate, Iwill ſuppoſe an equally good crop 
with that I conſidered before as fed, viz. to 


5 produce two loads and a quarter per acre at 


the two cuttings ; 1 mean two loads and a 


- quarter 


2 ——g—— — 
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e quarter out of the rick ; for clover is a 
_ graſs that will loſe conſiderably in its 
weight by drying. | 


An eſtimate of an acre. 
4 | „„ EX FB N GES. 
Rent, Ke. . 


Team, &c. - Ee” 
Seed, ten pounds 


| 
1 


ww oa ec 


v 
| Mowing ET =. 
Making and fcking, Kc. 0. 
Mowing, making, &c. the 


—_ FE 


+> o 
G © 


Binding two loads and a quarter o 


| 
3 


2— 
— 
O 


PRODUCE. 
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PRODUCE. 


. 

Two loads and a quarter, at at 
_ thirty-five ſhillings e 
Alter- ed -- „„ | 0 10 00 
uw 
Epenc ee 3 m 


Profit ET wn” „ 9 


A load of clover is generally five ſhillings 
under the market price of meadow hay; 
but ſhould hay be dear, this crop would 2 


be 1 more profitable. 


It ſhould not be cut till it has done 
flowering, and begins to decay at the bot- 
tom; nor ſhould it be over-dried in the 


making. 


When deligned for ſeed, it ſhould be 
firſt cut for hay, and cight or ten days 


P carlier 
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. earlier than when the ſecond cut is made 
for the ſame purpoſe. A ſeed-crop is a very 
precarious one. A wet harveſt will deſtroy 
it; and if it does not flower well, the 
quantity will be ſmall. The ſecond 
growth generally determines the farmer in 
this matter. If the herbage be large, it 
ſhould not be left for ſeed, as it will be 
apt to fall before the ſeed i is ripe, and da- 
mage the crop. When the herbage is 

ſhort, and bloſſoms full and large, there 
is a good proſpect of reaping a profitable 
5 harveſt. In this caſe, i it ſhould ſtand till it is 
quite ripe. Three buſhels and a half of : 


ted from an acre, is a good return. 
EXPEN CE 8. 


Rent, &c. n ol 
Team, &c. ñ,M, 1 0 
Seed, ten pounds, at ſix-pence © 5 
Mowing, making, ſtacking, Me 

de f firſt cut for hay 0 F 9 


Carried over 75 2 10 92 
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| : 
4 


Brought over 2 10 9 
Mowing, Gc. the ſecond time 
or bed <7 = = VS 9 
Threſhing three buſhels and „„ 
Half, at five ſhillings per | 
buſhel * — — 0 1 6 
Binding one load and a half of 
hay „„ TY 0 


— — — 


TH 8 0 


111 ta 


PRODUCE. 


fc . & 

| One load 11 a half of hay, at . 1 5 

thirty-five ſhillings - 2 12 6 
: Three buſhels and a half of 

">... feed, each buſhel containing 


ſixty- five pounds, at ſix- 
R 13 9 


Expences , , #2 


Profit - 


{Þ 
» 
Ho 
OS) 


— n PP 


— ne 
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"I have rated it here at ſix- -pence per 


pound: it ſomet mes ſells for more; but 


often ſo low as three Pence. 


A buſhel of ſeed generally weighs from 


ſuxty to ſeventy pounds, accord vg to the 
ſize ot the grain. The ſmeller the ſecd, if 
good, the better, and the heavier the 


buſhel weighs. : 


When a crop has ſtood for f ed, it will 


| produce but a ſmall crop of clover the next 
year; it ſhould, therefore, be ploughed up 
and ſown with wheat. Farmers, i gen-ral, 
ay the round is in as good heart for 
wheat a er it has ſtool for ccd, as if it 
was cut for hay; but I am of a diſk rent 


opini on. When threſhed, the chaff and 


haulm (if it may be called ſo) will ſerve 


to fodder cattle 1 in the winter. 


CHAP, 
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"CHAP. XII. 


OF THE COURSE OF CROPS. - 


T.. ſucceſſion of crops is a principal 


matter to be attended to. Duff. rent 
plants draw diff. rent nou hment, aud 


from different parts Or "the | land: Thoſe | 


with horizontal roots from one part, 


| thoſe with t ;p-roots from another. Same 


require cleaner ground than ot! hers, aud 


ſome, land in better heart. Ag in, 


ſome ſoils are better adapted to cer- 


tain crops than others. All this obliges 
the farmer to ſtudy a little the nature of 


his land, and the method of cropping it: 


and experience has taught him, that it is 


molt profitable, after the ground has been 
well fallowed and cleaned, to purſue the 


following method of cropping. - 


On 


yi 


. v _ 
— Lev — — — 
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On ont, ſtiff lands, either 


| 1. . Wheat. 
"657,49 2; We and Clover. 
3. Clover. 


Pa... 


4. Beans or Wheat. 
Bs Turneps, or a Jallbw. 
e Tares, . 
2. Wheat. 
3. Oats and Clover. 
4. Clover. 
bo Clover. - 
6. Beans or Wheat. 
7 


4 Turneps, or a fallrw, 
or, 1. Beans. 
1 oy Oats and Clover, 
7 5 Clover. 
* Wheat. 
1 Peas. 
6, Turneps, « or a alba. 
Where the land is naturally rich, or 


made fo by ample and frequent dreſſings, 
a ſummcr 
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a ſummer fallow may not be neceſſary, 
which 18 deſigned only to reſt the ground, 
and deſtroy the weeds. Dung naturally 

fills the land with weeds ; but a crop of 


turneps or tares will ſmother them, and 


render it clean again: for this reaſon, I 


recommend dreſſing the land for turneps, 


or tares, in preference to wheat. 


Mr. Young tells us, that he has tried 
beans upon the fame ground for three or 
four years ſucceſlively, and has every fu- 
ture year had a better and a better crop. ; 
This he attributes to hocing the land | two c 


or three times in the courſe of the ſummer. 


There i is no reaſon to doubt his veracity, 


but it is not the common practice of 


farmers; indeed, where the ſoil 1 1 natural- 


ly rich, where it has been dreſſed for 


wheat, and the crop has been lodged from 


its luxuriancy, farmers have ſowed the 
ſame land with wheat again the next year, 


and found their account in it; for 11 land 


be 


1 — Ig — 5 cer are — 
* 1 — — — 
— mg . 


\ 
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be too rich for wheat, it is apt to lodge 
with wind or he: avy rains, and be con- 


| fid. rably damaged. 


On light foils, the. courſe of crops is 


varied, ſach as follows: 


1 A > 
2. W. heat. 
3. Barl⸗ V and Clover. 
4. Clover. Es 
5. Oats, or Rye, or Peas. 
6. A fallno ; again, Or Turneps, | 
ns x6 A fallow. 
Df 41 Barley and Clover. 
; Clover. 
4. Wheat. 
5 Oats or Rye. 
6. Peas, 
5. . 


If the land be naturally poor, the: more 
it 18 reſted the better; of courſe, the longer 
it 
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it lies under clover, the larger will be the 
crop that follows it. Indeed, as poor land 
1s generally low rented, laying it down in 
paſture is the moſt profitable way of farm- 
ing it; eſpecially if dreſſing. cannot be | 
readily procured. By feeding, land is an- 
nually matured and enriched; and, at the 
fame time, pays no greattythes; a circum- 
ſtance very pleaſing to the occupier, where 
tythes are paid in kind. Inſt-ad of a fallow 
once in fix or ſeven years, f it will be found 
frequently necef]; ary to let poor, land lie a 
year uncropped, oncein three or four years "'Y 
for If (in the farmer? 5 phraſe) it be over- 
driven, without a much great⸗ r quantity of 
manure than he generally has to beſtow 
upon It, it will often produce little more 
thau the ſced, be the ground ever. ſo 


clcan, 


3 CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


ON THE PROFITS. OF A FARM IN GENERAL, 


AND GRASS. LAND IN PARTICULAR, 


Er us now ; recapitulate the pete on 
' the different Crops I have mentioned, 
and it will ſhew the fair advantage a gen- 
: tlema | may expect to reap from a farm of 

one hundred and fifty acres of arable land, 
under good management. As we. ſhall 
| take a view of ſeven ſucceſſive years, in 
the courſe of which a round of crops takes 
place, it is immaterial whether we ſuppoſe 
the whole farm cr opped the ſame year with 
the ſame kind of corn, or with different 
E "ts: the produce at the ſeven years end 
will be tlie ſame, ” 
We will begin with ſtiff land, on which 
i the courſe ot crops will be, after a fallow, 
. ares, 2. Wheat. 3 Oats and Clover. 
4. Clover. 
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4. Clovis: Y: Clover. 6. Beans. 7. Tur- 
nep⸗s. 


5 Ss. d. 4. 5. F) 


2. The profit of 150 actes of Tares, 


00-0 0 0 


ut fer hay, at 1 9 6% 2 5 
2. Ditto, of 150 aeres of Wheat, at 2 10 0—375 © 
3- Ditto, ditto - Oats, at 1 19 10— 298 15 
4. Ditto, Clover cut for Hay, at 5 5 o*— 587 10 
5. Ditto, Clover fed, at 15 0— 787 10 
6. Dt hen, at 1 13 e 
2717 100 


7. Loſs on 150 acres of Turneps fed off by 
ſheep, at 18s. - — 2135 15 0 
Profit my 10 © 
The waſte corn at the bahn does will yield in 
__ Poultry 10l, a year; which, in jeven _ 
Ys will give a profit a> — 78 0 * 


—— — CoD 


Total profit £ 255 10 0 


Divide then 265 2. 10s. by 7 years, 
and it will appear, that a farm of 150 acres 
will yield an annual profit of 379/. but, 
if the land be naturally poor, aud it be 

| By neceſſary 
ln the chapter on clover, I have pointed out that 
| ſuch a crop may be wade to produce a larger profit 


than five guineas an acre, but I have taken it here at A 
| mediam value. . 


— 
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neceſſary to make the ſeventh year a fal- 
low ; inſtead of 1 351. loſs on the turneps, 
we mult reckon the loſs of rent and team, 
which will be 300 / this will make a dit- 
ference of loſs to the amount of 165“. and 
| reduce the 2652. 105. to 248; >]. 105. 
which divided by ; 7, leaves the annual | 
profit only 3 5 51. 74. 


Now, ſuppoſing the farm to conſiſt of 


light land, we muſt crop it as follows, 


5 after a fallow. Us Tares. . Wheat. 


3. Barley and Clover. 4. Clover. =; 
| Peas. 6. A fallow. Then 


„5 E „ „ „. , 
1. The ol of 160 acres £ EN 4 7 | 
of Tares cut for hay, at 1 g 6 will bo. 221 £% 

2. Ditto, of 150 acres of 5 . 
Wheat, at 2 10 0 — 375 00 

3. Ditto, ditto, Barley, at 3 5 6 — 491 5 0 
4. Ditto, ditto, Clover, at 5 5 0 — — 787 100 
J. Ditto, ditto, Peas, at 1 8 © — 210 00 
Profit on poultry for ſix | , 


years, at 1ol, a year 00 0 0 
- | „„ | 2145 00 
e. Let en fallow . T b 00 


—— — 


Neat vt. £ 26s. 0 oo. 


| 1849. divided bs ſix years, prves: an annual pro fit 
of 3971, 108. | | 
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As moſt farms confiſt of ſome meadow, 
take the following eſtimate of an acre. ' 

EXPENCES. 
Rent, &c. as before ; 
Team, &c. as before = 


| Mowing SY * 


— On * : 0 0 = on 


I 

O 
Making and ſtacking =<- 0 
Thatching F 
Binding one load and a half of e 
hay x . 898 3 * 


a —_— 


PRODUCE. 


One load and a half of hay, at 5 
forty-five ſhillings - 3 7 6 
Latter-math « =» --.50. 29" 0. 


Profit - - - 111 ö 88 
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The ſtubbles, &c. of a farm of one hun- 
dred and fifty acres will keep thirty ſheep 
all the year round, of courſe an. Additional 


profit ariſes of 1 more than 401. a year. | 


In ſhort, a tolerable good farm, whether 
it conſiſts of a light or a ſtiff ſoil, will pay 
upon an average, with good management, 
forty or fifty ſhillings anacre; provided the 
occu pier holds ſufficient land to employ 
his team fully. 


The nearer a farm! 18 to a market, and 
to the convenience of getting manure 5 


cheap, the! more valuable it is. 


Lt me recommend it to every occupier 
of land, whether gentleman or farmer, to 
keep a regular account, debtor and credi- 
tor, not only of his farm in general, but 
of every field in particular, with a memo- 
7 randum annexed of the time the fred was 
ſown, the baryeſt reaped, the favourable- 
neſs 
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| neſs or unf wourableneſs of the ſeaſon, the 
quantity of ploughings the land received, 
the drefling given it, and every other 
particular. By a recourſe to this, at fu- 
ture times, he will be able to aſcertain 
the condition of his land, and how far he 
proceeded on a good plan, or fell upon a 
wrong one; and, of courſe, whether he 
ſhould purſue the ſame method in future 
or not. By ſo doing, his buſineſs will 
become an amuſement, and his farm not 


only be profitable, but inſtructive. 


The following 1 is a ruled page 1 that 


purpoſe, and a copy of ſuch an account 
kept. 


The 


pr 
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0 


= acre, 


The F ield called the Three Acres. 1779 Wheat. 
"REMARKS. | 8 7 PRODUCE. | : 
| | Ec: So ths 5. Go 
This field, being very foul Rent, tythe, and taxes, | Ninequarters of wheat 
and out of heart, was faillowed| two years - 6 o of ſold at forty ſhillings 18 0 © 
and dreſſed; eight loads to an] Team, two years 6: Four loads and a halt 
| acre: it received five plough- | Six buſhels of ſeed, at 55 VPP 
ings, and was well harrowed, five ſhillings 6 1 10 0 ſhillings per load 37 6 
and the rubbiſh carted off. Labour in carting and ——— 
Sown the firſt week in Sep-| ſpreading manure, Se. o 7 6 16 8 
tember; reaped the ſecond Brining = - 0 1 6|Expences — 106 i8 0 
week in Auguſt, - Reaping > 1 = N 
Dry ſeed-time, but rather Additional labour in "> TORR - „ 6 
a wet harveſt; not houſed till] carrying = 8 11 0} 8 33 
| the firſt week in September. Threſhing nine quarters or 1/. 9s. Tod. per 
Rather blighted under the at three gs, = 4 obs 
welt hedge. 5 cleaning included 7 0 
Binding four loads 3 e 
| N. B. The chaff eaten | by a half offtraw - o 4 6 
the team. Expences in ſelling 0 1 6 
P rouced three quarters per £ 16 18 © 
| —— 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. +4 


OF PLOUGHING AND HARROWING. 


II is neceſſary to make ſome few obſer- 
en on this head, both as to the 
nature of the plonghiag, the time when, 
and the number of P' loughings. 


1 would. in the firſt place. recommend 
it to every occupier of land to employ a 
1 very good ploughman, one who knows 
how to plough and fow well, and one who 
will not want watching. A te im of two 
horſes in light, and four in ſtifFland, will 
plough an acre, or More, in the courſe of 
a day; . one acre 15 the cu ſtomary allotment 
of a diy* 8 * ork, and 1 is g. net ily perform- 
ed! 10 eight hours. The t am uſually I-av- '$ 
work at two 0 clock; but! it n better for the 


3 horſes 
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horſes in ſummer ti me to get to work at 


four or five, and quit before the heat of | 


the day. 


All that is neceſſary for a maſter to take 


care of, is, that his ploughman does not 
ride upon the haudles of the plough, but 
plough the ground as deep as the plough 


will effect it, or as the upper lte ple or lay- 
er of the land will admit. 


Plants that have tap-roots, as beans, 


carrots, &c. thrive beſt in deep earth, 
which has inducedr many to trench-plough 5 
their land: but for corn, the common 
. depth of five inches is preferable to deeper 

plougbing. As! ſaid before, Iam no ad- 


vocate for turning up the clay or gravel, 


and mixing it with the mould; and for 


this reaſon, that it will require a long 


ſeries of tillage, to bring ſuch ſoil as is 


thus turned up into the ſame ſtate with the 


ſurface; and it is coutrary to the general 
practice of huſbandry. 
We 
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We are next to take care that the ridges 
lie handſome, round, and even. In dry 
ſoils, the ridges may be broad and flat ; . 
but in wet moiſt ground, the higher and 
narrower the ridges are, the dricr it will 
lie. In wet clayey ſoils, I have ever found 
three or four-bout lands the beſt, as in 
5 harrowing, the horſes: may walk! in the fur- 
rows, and thus avoid poaching it. The 
furrows between the ridges ſhould, when 
the work is done, lie clean, ſo that the 
water can run freely off; and water- 
05 furrows ſhould be made in all de pending 
places, to carry it clean away into the 
ditches. This cannot be well done but by 
the ſpade, and men ſhould be em ployed for 
the purpoſe; for unleſs the crop lies dry, 
it will turn out a poor one. It is neceſſary, 
: therefore, to drain all wet flanks; for 
where the water ſtands, the crop common- 
ly fails. For the ſame reaſon, at the laſt 
ploughing In moiſt riſing land, the fur- 
rows ſhould be up and down the hill; but 


111 


— 
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in hungry, burning ſoils, it may be pro- 
Pert to leave the ridges acroſs the hill, in 
order to hold the water and the drefling, 
which otherw ſe ni ht, 111 heavy y ra: us, 


be Waſh. d — 


"A to the time of ploughing, this muſt 
be, in 1 "ne me-ſure, regulated by the 
weather; for, in wet ſoils, there are times 
when the plough Cannot go upon the land. 
In ſliff clays, where a winter fallow is ne- 
ceſſary to mellow and break the clod 8„ the 
ſtubbles ſhould be always broken up in 
autumn; but where winter fallows are not 
neceſſary, autumnal ploughings may, for 
want of time, be omitted; eſpecially when 

: the ground is deſigned for beans or turneps 
the next year. Such a crop, recciving no 
very great advantage from ploughing in 
autumn, the ſtubbles may as well be left 
for the feed of ſheep; for autumnal ſtir- 
rings are deſigned to deſtroy the roots of 
weeds by froſts, and to pulverize the land. 
This 
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This is more neceſſary for berley or oats; 
than for a crop that can be hoed, as hoe- 
ing the ground will effectually deſtroy the 
weeds, But, in wet foils, when ſuch 
_ autumiail plonghtn 3s are given, care ſhould 
be taken to :idge up the land, and water- 
e furrow i it, ſo as to lay it dry, otherwiſe, 
where we mea" to do good, we ſhall chill 
the land, and do a great deal of harm. 


Farmers vary in their opinions reſpect- 
ing the number of ploughings on different 
| ſoils, In ſtrong lands, ill adapted to cer- 
tain crops that thrive belt! in lighter ones, as 
= turneps, clover, barley, peas, Fe. the more 
we pulverize the ſoil the better, which can- 
not be done but by many ploughings, 
rollings, and harrowiugs; and where we 
wiſh to ſummer fallow and clean the 
land from weeds, it is only to be done by 
frequent ſtirring it; but when we mean 
to ſow it with ſuch grain as delights in 
ſtrong 
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ſtrong land, as wheat, beans, oats, &c, 


many ploughings are not only unneceſſary, 
but may be injurious. The fame reaſon- 
ing will hold good in light land, provided LT 


it be clean; one ploughing 18 better for 
wheat, beans, or oats, than three; but 


| where it is neceſſary to clean the land, as 
in fallows, or turnep- ſeaſons, if the farmer 
has time, and can do it with his own. 
team, ſo as not to beſtow more expence i 
upon the land than it will pay, he cannot 
5 well plough it too much. 


Al that 1 to ſay with re- 


ſpect to harrowing is, that every farmer 
ſhould have three pair of harrows of dif- 


ferent ſizes: a large heavy pair for three 
or four hor ſes, a ſmaller pair for two 


Horſes, and a leſs pair for one, The 


great harrows follow the plough, the next 
ſize pulverize the land, and the ſinall 
harrows are chiefly uſed for harrowing 
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in the ſced. The land being ploughed 
in order to clean it, we cannot well 
make too much uſe of the harrows, for it 
1s our buſineſs to bring it into fine tilth, 


i and not ſuffer a weed to grow. 


If the land be not a irony clay, ſeven 
or eight acres, harrowed twice over in a 
place with the great harrows, is a good 
day's work. Smaller harrows ſhould 89 
three or four times in a place. 


CHAP, 
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Ss P. XV. 
OF WEEDING. 


| Wh having been obſerved that, clean our 
1 hand ever ſo well, time will naturally 
foul it, and that the carrying on of dung 
will contribute to ſuch foulneſs; where- 
ever we find obnoxious weeds riſe with 
a crop that cannot be hoed, it ſhould 
be hand-weeded, by going up the fur- 
i rows, reaching acroſs the ridges, and 
; pulling up ſuch weeds by the roots ; for, 
were they | ſuffered to ſeed, inſtead of one 
weed, without a freſh fallow, we ſhould 
have the next year a thouſand. Catlock, 
poppy, docks, thiſtles, all ſhould be clean 
pulled out ; and whenever | we and the 
laſt even in the hedge rows, they thould | 
i conſtantly be cut down before they ſeed ; 


Wwe 
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we never can have a clean farm without ; 
for the ſeed of the thiſtle is winged, and 
will fly with the le aſt breath of air from 
field to field. Weeding the crop has ſaved 
the neceſſity of many a fallow, which is 
the loſs of a year's rent, and the annual 


expence of the team. 


| Thoſe who ſtudy the cleanneſs of their 
ground, will take care to weed their dung- 
hills from time to time, and ſow no grain 5 


: but ſuch as is free from the ſeeds of weeds, 
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CHAP. XI. 


or HEDGING AND DITCHING. 


THAT they call dead hedges are the 


cuſtomary fences in my neighbour- 


| hood; and TI apprchend, this method of 


incloſing fields is very general throughout 


the kingdom, except in counties where 
they have plenty of ſtone, of which they 
make walls. Gentlemen and opulent far- 
mers, who ſtudy more the neatneſs of their 
farms, than the article of profit, will plant 


their banks with quicks, or white thorn. 


Such a fence, no doubt, is beautiful, ſe- 
cure, when properly grown, and, if cut 
with theers once or twice in the ſummer, 
will laſt a great number of years; but it is 
certainly an expenſive one : for, beſides 


the annual labour of clipping, the farmer 


loſes 
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loſes the advantage he would - otherwiſe 
receive in the foare wood, which will fup- 
ply his copper and his oven; and let a 
quickſet hedge be ever ſo good, it is not 


impenctrable to hog Zs. 


Dead hedges are fences made by cutting 
the ragged rambling hedge cloſe down to 
the bank, repairing the bank by caſting 
the contents of the ditch upon it, driving 
in ſtakes between two and three feet long, 
filling the lower part with buſhes, and 
weaving it to the top between the ſtakes : 
with hazles, or any pliable ſticks of ſorne 
length.” A man will complete four or five 
rods, or perches, of ſuch a fence in the 
common way, in the courſe of ten or twelve 
hours; and the cuſtomary price with us is 
from three pence to four pence a rod, and 
two ſhillings a hundred tor the f:290'ts he 
makes with the ſpare wood, with the li- 
= berty of taking home a faggot, wor th tw] ) or 
three pence more, each night on his leaving 


work. 
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work. Such a fence, with occaſional mend- 


ing, will laſt five or ſix years, till the wood 


in the hedge is ſufficiently grown to re- 


make it. Making this fence 1s, in fact, , 


at cended with no expence, as the faggots 


: obtained at every ſuch making, are gene- 


rall: worth twice the value of the labour. 


If the adjoining. ditch be ſufficiently 
cleancy out to let the water paſs freely, the 


| bak be ſmooth and tizht, and the hedge | 
even and ſtrong, which may be known, by 
putting our hand upon the top and ſhaking = 

. different places, the fence is well 


made, 
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CHAP. XVII 


OF THRESHING. 


COME farmers chooſe this bnfineſs 
MI fhould be done by the day, others by 
the quarter. Tho who are for the firſt 
mode, give this as their realon ; that when 
men work by the day, they generally do 
their work better, being in no hurry to get 
it done: whereas, when they threſh by the 
quarter, they ſeldom beat the corn clean 
out. Thoſe who are for the other mode, 
argue thus : if men- threſh by the day, 
unleſs the maſter's eye is conſtantly upon 
them, they will walte their time, and of 
courſe, in the end, he will pay more for 
his threſhing than if the work was done 
by the quarter ; and as to not beating it 
out clean, that is the maſter's buſineſs, he 
muſt examine it, and ſee that the buſineſs 
1255 be 
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be properly executed. In moſt counties 
men wiſh to threſh by the quarter ; as by 


working hard, and a greater number of 
hours than is the uſuzl complement of a 
day's work, the 7 can carn more money in 
the courſe of the week. This principle 
has made it difficult to find men to threſh 
by the day; and, indeed, if honeſt men 


are employed, I think it moſt pleaſant 


both for maſter and man, that the work _ 
be 0 done by the Aae 


Where a day's labour is rated at eighteen 


pence, the following prices are generally 5 
paid for threſhing. 


Fo d. Fs J. 
Threſhing a quarter „ 
T8 2 
of Wheat en 2 6 to 4 0 > 
| | as . 
N Oats . 1 2 3 8 | — 2 
Beans — 1 21 8 f 2 
N rams 819 


After 
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After the corn is threſhed out, the 
cleaning, or winnowing, is paid for beſides. 
Two men and a boy will clean a load of 
oats or wheat in a day. 


"Cloves ſeed is from five ſhillings . to fx 8 
ſhillings, threſhing and Cleaning. 


Drawing, weighing, and binding of 


wheat ſtraw WT threſhed, one — a 
load, 


CHAP; 
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C H A . XVIII. 


of MANURING. 


FANU RING of land 18 of ſuen i im- 


portance to a firmer, that he Who 


omits it muſt | never expect a good crop; 
indeed, it is the very liſe of huſbandry, 
and the cultivation of land cannot go on 
8 without! it. In the neighbourhood of great 
: towns, plenty may be had, and at a very 
reaſonable price; but what are farmers to 
do who live too remote to enjoy ſuch an 
advantage? Where manure is not to be 
met with on the farm itſelf, or in its vi- 
cinage, a method muſt be contrived to 
make it; and this can be done only by 
| keeping as large a ſtock of cattle as the 
farm will admit of, and by other modes 


- which I hall point out. I 
Stable 
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Stable dung is one of the beſt manures ; 
and, if purchaſed (where it can be purchaſ- 
ed), is worth upon the farm from five ſhil- 
lings to ten ſhillings a load; ten or twelve 
of ſuch loads is an ample dreſſing for an 
acre of land, and will keep it in good heart, 
$ kept clean, for five or ſix years. To 


raiſs then the greateſt quantity upon 4 


farm from a given number of horſes, is the 


matter in queſtion. This is to be done by : 
keeping them all the year round in the 
ſtable, and littering them well; in which 
caſe, a horſe will, on an average, make 

twenty- -ſeven or twenty- -cight loads, which 

will manure three acres well ; ; but to effect 
this, it will take four loads and a half of 
ſtraw to cach horſe; which, if the farm 
will not ſupply, ſhould be purchaſed. Sup- 
poſe theſe four loads and a half to coſt 
3/. 75. 6d. and to produce twenty- -eight 
loads of dung; the Price per load will then 
be under half a crown. F ern, Where it 
can be got, is a tolerable ſubſtitute for 


T DE Ret ſtraw; 
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ftraw; but a farm generally yields ſuffici- 


ent litter to make the purchaſe of it unne- 
ceſſary. The ſtubble of the fields might 

be mowed or harrowed up in froſty weather, 
and ſtacked for the purpoſe. 


e dung is thenext in quality; | 


and where cattle are foddered the winter 
through, and the yard well ſpread with 
litter, they will, upon an average, yield 


fix or ſeven loads per head, ſo that two 


45 cows will manure an acre. Where cattle 
are ſtall- fed for fattening, two beaſts will, 
| if well littered, yield. about twenty-three 
loads of dung in the ſhoes: of fifteen 
weeks. 


oY | ſhould be a farmer's ſtudy to ks a 


compoſt dunghill at every field gate. For 
this purpoſe, he ſhould carry there all the 


manures he can pick up. Cleanings of -- 


ponds or ditches, chalk, carth, clay, aſhes; 


the dung of hogs geeſe, pigeons, poul- 
y, 
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try, brick-rubbiſh, or any thing he can 
get, ſuch as the liſt below points out; this, 
if well mixed together, with a little lime, 
and turned once or twice in the year, will 
7 turn out an excellent manure for graſs, 

clover, or any other purpoſe. But he ſhould 
take care to keep ſuch dunghills free from 


weeds. 
When land is dreſſed at the rate of ten 


 cart-loads per acre, each cart ſhould con- 
tain ſufficient to make ſixteen heaps, as 


parcelled out in the field ; and one ſuch 


| heap ſhould be allotted and ſufficient, to 

cover one ſquare rod of ground, there being 

one hundred and ſixty ſquare rods in 
each acre. But where the ſoil is in tole- 
rable good condition, eight loads per acre 
will be ſufficient for wheat, as ten loads 
of good dung may make the crop too lux- 
uriant, and occaſion it to fall before har- 
veſt. With eight loads, one ſuch heap 
ſhould 
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ſhould be appropriated to rather more than i 
a ſquare rod of land. 


As the hedges ſhelter birds, which of- 


ten conſume the crop, and the corn under 


them, from its warm fituation, is natural- 


ly drawn up weaker and taller than in 


more open parts of the field, and of courſe 
more apt to be lodged; farmers ſeldom 
_ dreſs the head- lands of a field when Nees 
crop it with wheat. 


The following is a liſt of manures, with 
the uſes they are fit for, moſt of which 


are eaſily procured in different places. 


Hor Dung. When freſh, 5 cold ſtiff 


clays; when rotten, for all ſorts of land. 


Cow Dung. Rich and cooling ; fit for 


dry andy gr ound. 


Hog Dung, Ditto. This is rather too 


ſtrong of itſelf, but is an excellent mix- 
ture for the mpeg dunghill. 


Dung 
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Dung of Sheep, Rabbits, Goats, Deers, 
Sc. Very warm, good top-drefling. Fold- 
ing a flock of ſheep every night upon 
: fallow ground, is a good practice. Sixty 
ſheep will fold an acre in fix weeks, 


equal to ten loads of dung. 


Pigeons Duns. The hotteſt of moſt 
dungs, good tor the compoſt dunghill. 
Chicken Dung. For top dreſſing. 

Gooſe and Ducks Dung. Ditto. Some 
think it ſpoils the graſs, becauſe horſcs do 
not like to eat where geeſe have ſed; but 
this 18 owing to the ſtrong ſalts in it. 5 
Where geeſe take to ſitting at nights in a 
farm-yard, if the place be daily littered = 
and kept clean, they will in the courſe of 


the ſummer make a great deal anz ; 


Human Dung is of ſo hot a nature, 
that it is fit only for the compoſt dung- 


hill. If rock-lime be thrown into the ne- 


celfary i in January, it will remove tlie of- 


fenſive ſmell, and dry it o as to make it 
ſpread, 


Human 
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Human Urine, and Urine of Cattle, Dogs, 
Sc. The fame quality as their reſpective 
dungs; and have this advantage, that they 


do not produce weeds : if mixed with as 
much, or two thirds water, it 18 A good 
top dreſſing, to be ſprinkled. over land 
with water-carts. Human urine ſhould 


be daily thrown upon the dunghill, and 


the drainings of ſuch dunghills, with 
the urine of cattle, ſhould never be ſuffer- 


ed to run off from farm-yards, but, if 


poſſible, collected! in reſervoirs. 


Dead Animals ſhould be buried i in com- 
poſt dunghills, 


Blod from the butchers. A very ſtrong 


manure; it ſhould be mixed with earth» 


ſand, or ſaw-duſt, for the convenience of 


carriage, and then uſed as a top dreſſing 


/ 


for any land. 


Horn 7 dings, boner, hoof of cattle, 


bits of leather, hair of animals, feathers, and 


Woollen rags. Good top dr eſſings for any 


land. 
Halt. 
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Salt. Excellent top dreſſing for moſt 
lands. Refuſe falt is fold, duty free, for 
this purpoſe. It ſhould be ſowed upon the 
land. | 
Line. A general manure for all lands, 
ſtiff or light; excellent to mix in a com- 
poſt dunghill, as it makes the maſs ferment 
and 1 
Chalk. Good for all ſoils; eight 0 or ten 


loads an acre. Put ſome, if poſlible, in all 
: compoſt dunghills, 


Marle, A general manure, but excel- 


lent for dry, fandy, gravelly, or light 


| lands; good even for moſly ground and 


clay, if well diſſolved. Will make white 
clover come naturally, Happy is the 
farmer who has a marle-pit in his 
grounds! 
Ses Sond. For cold ſtrong clays. 
Oyſter ſhells and /ea ſhells ground fine. 
For ditto. 


Sand. For tif Clays. TN 
Clay. 
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Clay. For ſandy land, or when mixed 
with lime or aſhes, for moſt ſoils. 
Gravel. For ſtiff clays and bogg 
ground. If full of large tones, Aten it 
Lime rubviſh, and Brick rubbiſh. F or 
ditto. 
Rott. en Woa, and Sato-duſt, Ti anners 8 


Jar, N atten le ues, and 75 1H, /20-tree earth, 


For tif clays. 


Wood fot, Coal fort, and Malt-h:iln at 


For cold ſtiff chays, to kill ruſhes 3 in mea- 


dows, and for top dreſſing to corn in ſpring. 


Soot and malt duſt may! be bought for ſix- 
pence or ſeven- pence per buſhel; and twen- 


ty or thirty buſhels will dreſs an acre 


Wood aft 2s, Ajhes {rom green vegetables, 
So. 051 {urs a per, P3tujh uſbes, Peat aſhes, 
Charcoal duſt, and Turf ajhes, are good 


top A being full of ſalts. They 


loud, if poſſible, be kept dry till uſed. 


Coal aſhes. For cold ſuff clays, either 


meado Or arable land, aud will produce 


red 
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red clover naturally. If not very fine, 
put a little unſlaked lime among them, and 
it will reduce them to very fine powder. 


= Chippings of Stone and aa ble, For clay 


| land. 


Sed code. Very full of ſalts, and ſhould . 
be ploughed in directly, or made into a 5 


dungghill mixed with earth, lime, &c. 
ecde of all forts ſhould be burnt for 5 
aſhes, if their ſeeds are ripe; otherwiſe, 
for the compoſt dunghill. 
 Ofals of a Kitchen Garden and Swerp⸗ 
inge of ſhort gl.. For che compoſt dung- 
hill. e 

Ster pings of Streets, For meadow-land, 

Sweepings of Herb-markets. For the 
compoſt dunghill. 3 

 Offals of Fiſh. For ditto. 

The Roots of Couch or Scutch graſs har- 
rowed from lands. For the compoſt dung- 


hill, or burnt upon the land. 


Mud of Rivers, F iſb-ponds, and Dizches. 1 


For dry ſandy ground. 
U An- 
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Ant- hills. For the compoſt dunghill. 
Oil-cakes. A good top-dreſling ; are fre- 
quently imported from Holland ; fifteen 
ſhillings worth ſpread on an acre will dreſs 
it well. 1 
Hops frown Wewer e che 5 
Grains from ditto. Good top dreſſing. 
Burnt Clay. A very convenient manure, 
after making new ditches on clay lands ; 
a little bruſh wood will burn a large quan- 
f tity. 
Steepings of a Dog-Kennel. For the 
compoſt dunghill. = 
Buck-wheat, To ares, Rye, Clever, and 
Everlaſting Pea, To be plowed in when 
going to bloſſom. . 
Turneps, ploughed 1 in at Nee 
Urine of all ſorts, brine of ſalted meat, 
and pickled fiſh, ſoap -ſuds, [1quors from 
 dye-houſes, alt ond wate r, blood and wa- 
ter, or the waſhings of a Naughter-bouſe ; 
for top dreſſings; but, when too ſtrong, 
thould be diluted with water, 
' Flawer 
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Flower of Brimſtone and Water. Good 
to ſprinkle over turneps, or ſoak the ſeed 


in before ſown, to prevent the fly. 


| Note. The compa dunghill may be a 


mixture of any ſort of manure ; but if lime 
be mixed with every layer, it will make it 


ferment and rot the ſooner. It ſhould be - 
made in a ſhady corner, if poſſible, or co- 
vered over to prevent the ſun's exhaling 

the virtue of the dung; it ſhould, as 1 
ſaid before, be frequently turned, and no 
weeds be ſuffered to grow on it. 
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CHAP, XIX. 9 
MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONs. 


1. N/ EADOWS. To make meadows, 
or paſtures flourith, they ſhould 

be cut for hay only once in two years: the 

ſecond your they ſhould be fed. 


'Boan- boilers aſhes, ie may be pur- 
chaſed for about three ſhillings a hundred 
weight, will effectua ally deſtroy thiſtles in 

graſs lands, by mowing the thiſtles, and 


ſprinkling the aſhes lightly over them. 


2. Cob. A milch cow will require an 
acre and three quarters of good meadow, 
or two acres of indifferent paſture, to keep 
her well from May 1, to October 31; or one 
: acre and a half of clover green, will keep 


her 
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her twenty-three weeks, and enough will 
be left to keep two ſheep fix weeks. She 
will eat, when fed on hay, forty pounds 
weight a day upon an average; which for 
the winter fix months, is four loads and a 
half. Straw and fifty pounds of tur- 
neps per day, will keep her well before 
calving. e 


Whether the farmer weans calves „to ſell a 
them at three years old, with calves by 
their ſides; ſuckles calves for the butcher, 
or converts the milk of his cows into butter 
or cheeſe, cach cow will, with management, 
pay him about five pounds ten ſhillings, 

or fix pounds a year; to that he may pro- 

ceed the way that is attended with leaſt 


trouble, and moſt convenient to himſelf, 


N. B. It will require the cream of be- 
Z tween ſixty and ſeventy quarts of good milk 
(ſuppoſe ſixty-five) to make five pounds 
and a quarter of butter ; which, at nine- 


pence 
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pence per pound, is worth three ſhillings and 


eleven- -pence farthing ; whereas the ſame 


quantity of milk fold at one penny halfpenny 5 


per quart, would yield eight ſhillings and 
three halfpence; but, in the firſt caſe, the 
ſkimmed milk is left for hogs, which may 
be fattened, if they have plenty, on that 
alone: and in feeding of hogs, ſkimmed 


milk will pay about one halfpenny a quart, 


In dairies where cheeſe is made, butter 
5 generally made of the whey-cream; and 
in dairies where butter 18 made, a blue 
milk cheeſe is v uſually made of the whey- 


curd, 


In buying young cows with calf, make 
choice of thoſe with a fine, long, (| preading, 

| ſmall, green, horn, fine and clear of leather 

1 under the chops; with a good ſhoulder, 
deep cheſted, broad and well made behind, 

a ſtraight broad back, full hips, with ſhort 
1 legs, a walk open and ſtately, a 
thick 
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thick ſkin, broad-ribbed, with a good 
milk vein and udder, and large teats. 
Their age may be known by their horns. 
A cow throws off the tip of her horns, 
which is called ſhedding them, at three 
years old ; at four years, a ring Or wrinkle 
1s ſeen round each horn, near the baſe; and 
every future year adds a freſh ring. Thus, 
two rings denote that ſhe is five YEArs old, 


three rings fix years, and {o on. 


In buying ftore- heifers, take care they 
are not bulled before you buy them. 1 
ſure token to know they are bulled, is from 


their having wax in their teats, which 


may be brought out by drawing them be- 
_ tween the fin gers. Obſerve alſo the barren 
under the tail, if there is a drop hanging 
at it, which generally gathers dirt, de- 
pend upon it ſhe is bulled. | 


3. Sheep. To ſuch as with to keep 
theep, the following eſtimate will be ace 


ceptable, 3 
Fine 


Fine large ewes W ith lamb, may 


Lanesprofie = = = 79 
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. 4. 4 


be bou ght! inat Michael mas, at 

about twenty-two ſhillings | 

cach, which in the July fol- ; 

lowing will ſell again for < 1 1 
The lamb will then (ell for. 17 


The wool of the two, ſhorn be- 


fore ſold, will ſell for about © 3 0 


1 


1 


2 11 


| | O 
| Dodu the firſt c ̃ 1 2 „% 


It will take an acre of graſs to fatten 


© | fine ſheep; but where graſs 1s not plenti- 
ful, they may be fed on ſtubble till Chriſt- 


mas, then on turneps till May- day; 


next on rye, and then on clover till ſold. 


No meadow will do for ſheep i in the win- 


ter, that 1 1s wet enough to let them fink 


up to the firſt Joint of their legs; it will 


rot them. 
An 
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An acre of turneps will feed one hun- 
gred theep for ten days, or about eight 
mw from Chriſtmas-day to May-day. 


Sheep require a large range of paſture : 
two acres and a half of graſs, and two and 
a half of ſtubble, be they ever ſo bare, will 
keep a ſheep all the winter till March. 


Twelve pounds weight of hay will keep 
twenty ſheep and their lambs a week. 
An acre of turneps will keep forty ſheep 


three weeks, as much as s they will eat to 
fatten chem. 7 


' Dung of teen, when folded upon land, 

for the richneſs of the manure, is equal j in 
value oſten to the profits ariſing from the 
{ale of them. Threeſcorc ſheep folded every : 
night will manure an acre of ground well 


in the ſpace of fix weeks. 0 


i 1 1 yearling 1 7 will eat 
about five pounds or {ix Pounds of hay! in 


X the 
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the courſe of the night, by way of fodder 
in winter (i. e.) half a load in ſix months. | 


To make them grow, they ou ght to have 
the beſt 3 


Calves may be weaned with very little 
milk, by the following method. 


The firſt eight days, after they are calved, 
they ſhould ſuck the cow. They ſhould 
then be taken from the cow, and the next 
eight days fed with new milk : the next 


eight, you may give them three parts new 


by milk and one part hay-tea mixed, made by 
Keeping the beſt hay in hot water, and 
letting it ſtand till it is cold : theeight fol- 
lowing days give them half new milk and 
half hay- tea; the next eight three-fourths 
hay-tea, and one fourth milk; and after 
this, nothing but hay-tea till they will 
drink water. During this time, they 
| ſhould have a little freſh hay put daily 
before them, to tempt them to eat; and, 


in 
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in the laſt three weeks, they ſhould be 
turned out into grals, that they may learn 
to feed. One cow will thus wean ſeveral 
calves. Calves ſo weaned will thrive well 
and grow, but not equal in fize to thoſe. 
that run with the cows all the ſummer. 


. Feed of Cattle. The greater extent 
of ground cattle have to range in, the 
better. Thus, one field of ten acres will 
fatten or keep more cattle than two fields 
| of five acres s each. 


6. Stubblet. To make the moſt of 

ſtubbles; turn geeſe into thoſe of oats, | 
and pigs into thoſe of beans: each muſt 
have water to have recourſe to, or they 
will not thrive... Where there is no pond, 
place a trough or two. One month it In an | 
oat ſtubble will fatten geeſe well. 155 


7. Weight of Wheat, Sc. A buſhel i 
of wheat, weight fixty pounds ſtandard 
(gh 
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(eight gallon meaſure) when ground into 


meal, and dreſſcd into flour, gives forty- 


five pounds one ounce of flour, and twelve 


pounds of bran, which, when baked, will 


_ yield fifty-eight pounds and a half of 
bread, Rf % 5 


Nolte. Twelve ounces of yeaſt, and four 
ounces of ſalt, to half a buſhel of flour. 


A buſhel of good wheat, nine gallon 


meaſure, will weigh ſeventy pounds. 


CHAP. 
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4 CHAP, Xx. 
ON THE PRICE OF LABOUR, 


5 HOUGH the price of labour differs 
T a little! in moſt counties, the follow- 
ing prices in the county of Surry, may 
lead gentlemen to judge of its value in 
other places, eſpecially if they take into 
the conſideration the price of day labour, 
Which! Is there in the winter one ſhilling 


and four- pence; in the ſummer eightecn- 


pence. 
1 45 „ 
Threſhing a quarter . 2 i 
of Wheat (nine gal- 180 © 
Jon meaſure) from 26 to 5 o| P 
Barley, ditto - 2 0 —2 6888 
- Oats, ditto 3 2 — 1 6 E 5 
Horſe or Tick Beans | E 8 
ditto, from + 0 —1 6 J 1 
Note. 
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Nite. Cleaning the above 1s always paid 
for apart. 


Thrething and cleaning clover ſeed, fit 


for ſale, from five TS a buſhel to ſix 
- ſhillings. 


Setting tick-beans by women, ſix- enen : 
a per peck; horſe- bea ns eight- -pence; an 
: additional penny a peck, if the ſetters 
cover them in. . 


| Reaping wheat, from ſeven ſhillings to 
twelve ſhillings an acre, according to the 
| crop, and whether it be lodged or not. 

Mowing barley with clover mixed, 
about two ſhillings and ſix. pence an acre. 
Mowing oats, one millin g and ſix-pence, 
or two ſhillings an acre, according to the 


crop. Two ſhillings and ſix-pence if hey 
are much lodged. 


Mowing graſs, two hi lings and ſix- 


pence an acre; three ſhillings if flooded 
or lodged, 


Cutting 
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Cutting beans five ſhillings or fix ſhil- 
lings an acre, according to the crop. 
Hoeing turneps, fix ſhillings an acre the 
firſt time; four ſhillings the ſecond. An 
active man can earn at it three ſhillings 
5 and f1x-pence, or four ſhillings a day. 
| Hoeing beans, five ſhillings an acre, if 
ſet in rows; ſix ſhillings if broadcaſt. 


Cutting and making faggots of furze, 
three ſhillings a hundred, 


Cutting of turf for fuel, two fillings 
IM thouſand. 


Felling a timber tree, 0 one e ſhilling; cut- 
ting up the tops and making them into 
faggots, one ſhilling and ſix-pence a hun- 
dred; and one chilling and ſix· pence a load 
for the ſtack- wood. 


Grubbing roots, ſive ſhillings a load, 
and nine- pence a ſquare rod for breaking 
the ground. 
Note. A load of ſtack-wood, is a pile 
three feet high, twelye feet long, and four 
f feet | 
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feet over; or three feet high, three fect 


over, and fixteen feet long. 


Making inſide dead ages three- -pence 


halfpenny per rod, and a faggot per day. 
Outſide hedges, next toads: or commons, 
four- - pence per rod, and a faggot. 


Note. Sixteen feet and a half in n length 


| - Throwing out gravel from a pit, four- 


pence a load. 


Spreading dung upon land, one thilling 


| per acre. 


Binding hay, two ſhillings a 1 
Binding ſtraw, one chilling a load. 


Cutting a wag gon load of fern on heaths, 


h four ſhillings. For this the cutters help! to 


load the waggon. 


Cutting chaff, one penny a buſhel. Some 


men can cut forty buſhels a day. 


 Thatching hay- ricks, one ſhilling 


for ten feet ſquare, and one ſhil- 


ling and four- -pence for bean- ricks. If the 


: thatcher finds the pins, he has two-pence a 


{ſquare 
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ſquare more. Two men can thatch eight 5 
or nine ſquares i in a day. 
Waſhing and Hheering a ſcore of "RO 

; three ſhillings. 
5 Digging new gripes or water-trenches 
in meadows, the width and depth of the 
ſpade, one penny per rod; claning out old 

ones, a halfpenny. 5 
Ploughing light land, five millings or 
5 fie ſhillings an acre: tif, from even 
| ſhillings to ten ſhillings. 

Withs to bind faggots are e hr gence 4 


1 hundred. 


Common burdles five-pence 1 high 
er ones ſeven· pence; gate hurdles of oak, 
5 three ſhillings and eight-pence each. 
The price of making a dozen of ſuch 
hurdles as are commonly ſold for five ſhil- 
lings a dozen, 1s one ſhilling and three- 
| pence, and one ſhilling and ſix-pence for | 
ſuch as ſell for ſeven ſhillings a dozen. 
Stakes for hurdles, three ſhillings a hun- 
 dred; five feet ſtakes, five ſhillingsahundred, 
| Edders to weave the tops of dead hedges, 
two ſhillings and ſix-pence a hundred. 
- "> a CHAP, 
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7 0H A PF; AXE 
ON MEASURING OF TIMBER. 


HE ſubject of this chapter 1 is rather 
| out of the line of farming; but the 


; work being calculated for the uſe of coun- 
try gentlemen, ſuch may occaſionally 
have timber to ſell, and toſuch, the method 
of meaſuring it may be acceptable. „ 


Timber i is paid for by the cubical foot; 


and to get at the exact dimenſions, they 


take the girth, or meaſure the circumfe- 


rence in the middle of the body of the tree, 


between the root and the part where it forks 
or branches off. Should there be a ſwell 
in the middle, the buyer is at liberty to take 


the girth in any place nearer the root. 


The girth thus taken, four inches are al- 


lowed for rind, and a fourth part of the re- 


maining number, of which the girth con- 


liſts, 
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' fiſts muſt be firſt multi plied by itſelf; che pro- 

duct in inches muſt then be multiplied by the 
number of feet, of which the length of the 
body of the tree conſiſts, and this product 


1 being divided by 144. the cubical inches : 


ina foot, gives the true cubical feet 1 in the 


tree. 
What are the cubical feet in a tree 17 feet long, 
| whoſe girth is 9 inches? Anſwer as below; 9 feet 
56 inches. 
Multiply TE 5 ichs girth 
. 


Multiply the product 31 Inches 
VVV feet, the length. 


— — 


37 
ö 
„% — feet inches, 
Cubical inches 144) 1377 (9 6 
the half of 144 1290. 
. 72 3 (1 half foot, or b inches. 
mn 


— 


9. This remainder, if fur- 
ther divided, would give : a fraction, which | is not ne- 
ceſſary. 


The top of the tree 18 generally given to 
the purchaſer for cutting it down, and car- 


rying it away. On 
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All under 6 inches i in girth 1 is accounted 


top, and not timber. 


Where there i is a fork above 6 inches in 


girth, one of the prong pieces only! is re- 
koned in the length. 


Fift ylolid, or cu bical feet. is called a Is: 40. 
No part of a tree that 3s not found i is 


meaſured i into the length. 


Gunter 8 fliding rule 1s that by which 


timber! i meaſured. This rule, with a book 


of explanations, may be bought at any 


mathematical inſtrument-maker' 8. 


Crab- tree is worth 1s. a foot, or 50 0 a load. 5 
| Pear-tree about 7 d. a foot = 29 2 a load. 
Em is worth about 35 o a load, 5 
Cherry- tree is worth a ſhilling a foot. _ 

_ Oak ditto, but is the more valuable, according to the 


bend of the timber, as it will ſerve for ſhip-Work, 


Every country carpenter knows the price 


of timber, which varies according to the 


ſituation of the place, and diſtance to be 


carried. 


Forty yards of bark, 3 feet and a half 


high, ſet up againſt poles, is called a load, 
and is worth about 355. or 40 J. The price 
of barking about 12 5. a load. 


i 4 


New Epirioxs of the following uſeful 
Books may be had of the Publiſher of this 
VV. olum? A and all B en, 


I. HE War to be Ricu ind RESPECTABLE; 
4 addreſſed to Men of Small Fortune. The 
fifth edition, price 15. 6d.---In this pamphlet 
is given an eſtimate, ſhewing that a gentleman, 
with a wite, four children; and five ſervants, 

map, reſiding in the country, with a few-acres_ 
of land, live as well as, and make an ap- 
pearance in life equal to, a man of 1000. a year, 
and yet not expend 4ool. a year, including the 
rent both of houſe and land; and till be able 
in the courſe of twenty years, to lay by 25ool. 
Note. The next book has gone through a 
great number of editions, and has been tranſlat- 
ed into every European language. 85 
II. PRINCIPLESs of PoLITENESss, Parts J. ad II. 
Containing every inſtruction neceſſary to com- 
plete the gentleman and man of faſhion, teach a 
knowledge of life, form polite manners, con- 
duct young people through the world, and make _ 
them well recei ed in the beſt companies.---The : 
ſecond part is particularly adapted to young 
ladies; and contains thoſe neceſſary cautions, 
and, together with the firſt, that ſyſtem of po- 
lite education, as eflential to be os at their 
_ outſet in life, as their native tongue.---By the 
Rev. Dr. Jonx TrusLER.---Price of the two 
parts, halt bound, 3s.--This work 1s adopted as a 
ſchool book in the firſt academies in Europe. A 
tranſlation of the two parts in elegant Pariſian 
French, may be had in 2 vols. price 5s. bound. 
III. A Drs ci rIVE Account of the ISLANDS 
lately diſcovered in the SouTuStas. Giving a 
full detail of the preſent ſtate of the inhabitants, 
their government, religion, language, manners, 
cuſtoms, 
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cuſtoms, &c. &c. &c. from the firſt diſcovery to 
the preſent time. Carefully collected, digeſted, 


and ſyſtematically arranged, by the Rev. Dr. 
JohN TRusLER, from Mendana, De Quiros, 
Schouten, Taſman, Dalrymple, Bougainville, 


Byron, Carteret, Wallis, Hawkeſworth, Parkin- 
ſon, Fourneaux, Forſter, Cook, and others. 
With ſome account of the country of Camchatca, 
a late diſcovery of the Ruſſians. Price 6s. bound. 


IV. The GarDEN-ComPAXNION for Gentlemen 


and Ladies; or, A Calendar, pointing out what 
| ſhould be done every month, in the green-hovſe, 
flower, fruit, and kitchen garden: : with the pro- 


&c. (with the 


per ſeaſons for ſowing, planting, 


time when the produce may be expected) ſo as 
to have a regular ſucceſſion of flowers and vege- 
tables throughout the year. To" hicl; are add- 
ed, a complete liſt of the flowers and ſhrubs 
that blow each month. With ſome curious ob- 
ſervations. Price 1s. paſted in marble paper, 
and not bigger than a pocket-almanack, With 
the help of this book, any country ſervint may 
be inſtructed to look after a ſmall piece of ground 
at a very little expence; make that ground go 
a great way, and ſupply the table with every 
thing in ſeaſon. The ladies are alſo here in- 
ſtructed how to diſpoſe their flowers to the 
beſt advantage, and procure a general bloom 


throughout the year. The third edition, 
V. The GENTLEMAN's PockET-FARRIER, 4th 


edit. price 15. ſmall enough to lie in a pocket-book 
with a frontiſpiece engraved, and a copper-plate, 
fhewing the age of a horſe by his teeth, accu- 
rately done from the bones. Shewing how to 
uſe your horſe on a journey, and what remedies 
are Proper tor common accidents that may befal 


him | 


11 


him on the road. This little Tract has been in 

great eſtimation for theſe fifty years paſt, and 

has gone through many editions in Ireland. The 
remedies it pretcribes are ſimple, and eaſily ob- 
rained, and never fail of a cure, where the diſor · 
der is cutable; ; and no man who values his horſe | 
ſhould travel without it. 

VI. The Ecoxomisr, 13th edition, price 18. 
0 Shewin g. in a variety of eſtimates, from 80l. a 
year to upwards of Sol. how comfortably and 
genteelly a family may live with frugality for a 
little money; together with the cheapeſt method 
of keeping horſes and carriages. An attention 
to theſe eſtimates will infallibly tend to the com- 
fort and happineſs of thouſands. They will teach 
the reader how to make a little go a great way, 
and ſhew him what expences he may enter into, 
conſiſtent with his fortune and fatuation in life. 
VII. ELEMENTS of MoperRn GARDENING, 
price 25. 6d. with the art of embelliſhing ground 

round our habitations. 
VIII. A CourENDIU of Uszxrul KNow- 
LEDGE, price 3s. 6d. bound, containing a clear 
and conciſe account of every ng a young ” 
perſon ought to know. 
Such as arc acquainted with the contents of 
this book, will be able to converſe on all the ge- 
neral topics in life, By Dr. John Truſler. 
IX. The Dis ri xc rio between Worps eſteem- 
1 SyYNOXIMOUS, a new Edition, with great ad- 
_ ditions, price 38. 6d. uſeful to all who would 
either write or ſpeak with propriety and elegance. 
By Dr. John Truſler. 
XK. The FIRST Four RuLEs af AkTTHME TIC, 


5 price 18. adapted to the capacity of Girls, and fo 


_ clearly explained, as to need no mater ; . e 


with - 


— 164 

XI. FamiLy TazLEs, compoſed for all pur- 
Pole of life, render more than thoſe four rules 
unneceſſary, price 35. By Dr. John Truſler. 


XII. An EncLisn ACCIDENCE, or Abſtract of 
Grammar, for the uſe of thoſe who, without 


making Grammar a ſtudy, with to ſpeak and 
 vrite correctly; with rules for reading proſe and 


verſe. By the Rev. Dr. John Truſler. Price 18. 


XIII. Pokrie Expixcs or a dictionary of 


Rhymes, fingle and double, compriſing nearly 
all the words in the Engliſh language, price 


28. 6d. 
XIV. Luxury no 88 Evil, but de- 


monſtratively proved to be neceſſary to the proſ- 


perity and preſervation of States, Price 28. By 


Dr. John Trufler. 


XV. The Hiſtory of Surinam, a Colony in 


South America, taken from the Dutch by Lord 
Rodney, by a perſon who lived ten years there, 


price 28. 6d. 
XVI. Lrcrongks on the Güte Urznus 


"and Mripwirsy, as delivered many years by the 


late Dr. William Hunter, Price 28. with the 
medical terms explained. 
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| Pugs 375 like 9 . 10, for threſhing five quarters 10s. read dirething's "Y 


_ Quarters 8s, Note. This error makes a trifling alteration in the ſum 
total, of courſe, in the profit of this acre, which amounts to 3l. 58. bd. in- 
Read of 31. 38. bd. as ſtated. 

— 10%, laſt line but 4, for greens horn, read green, horn; 3 


